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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
geome at Ulverston on Thursday of last week, 


Sir Herbert Samuel quoted a passage from Mr. 
Lloyd George’s authoritative Yarmouth speech, 
and added :— 


‘‘When I said a few days ago that the Liberal 
Party, if it was not in a position to form a Government 
itself, would not repeat the experiment of 1924, and 
would not use its influence to install and maintain in 
power a Socialist Government, my purpose was to say 
neither more nor less than had been already declared... . 
If in the next House of Commons it should prove to be 
necessary to make some purely temporary arrangement 
to meet a difficult Parliamentary situation, then it is 
obviously impossible to forecast beforehand what action 
it would be right for any of the parties to take. All the 
parties would be in the same position. Our responsi- 
bility would be no greater than and no less than that of 
the Conservatives and the Socialists. 

‘The Liberal Party is not committed beforehand, 
either by anything in the Yarmouth speech or, so far 
as I can in any degree commit it, by anything I have 
said, for or against any course. It must remain to be 
seen, under the conditions of the time, what action would 
be right in the national interests and to secure the 
efficient working of our Parliamentary institutions.” 

We discussed this question at some length in our leading 
article last week, and need only add that we are glad 
that Sir Herbert Samuel has made it clear that he has 
no intention of going beyond the Yarmouth speech. 

* * * 

The United States Senate has taken its own way 
with the Cruiser Bill. Despite the strongly expressed 

} 4 ‘ . ee y ~ . 99 y 
desire of President Coolidge, ‘* warmly supported ** by 
Mr. Hoover, for the elimination of the time-limit clause, 
an amendment to that effect was defeated by 54 votes to 
23. A further amendment to cut down the number of 
cruisers from fifteen to nine was rejected by 69 votes 
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to 12. The Bill, providing for the construction of fifteen 
cruisers and one aircraft carrier within three years, was 
finally passed by 68 votes to 12. One amendment was 
adopted. Senator Borah was induced to accept, as a 
substitute for his proposed resolution on belligerent 
rights at sea, a clause in the Bill, recording that ‘* Con- 
gress favours a treaty or treaties with all principal 
maritime nations regulating the conduct of belligerents 
and neutrals in war at sea, including the inviolability 
of private property thereon. Such treaties shall be 
negotiated if practically possible prior to the meeting 
of the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments in 
1931.’ The amendment incorporating this clause in 
the Bill was carried by 81 votes to one. 


* * * 


The debates, naturally enough, produced a certain 
number of speeches proclaiming the inevitability of war 
and the futility of pacts, such as that which the Senate 
has just ratified ; but it would be a gross mistake to take 
these as representing the real mood of the Senate. There 
seems little doubt that the overwhelming majority for 
the Bill was due to the general acceptance by the Senate 
of three main propositions: first, that the United States 
Navy, as at present constituted, is inadequately pro- 
vided with cruisers of modern type; secondly, that the 
provision of such cruisers will strengthen the hands of 
the American delegates at the next conference on naval 
limitation; thirdly, that an adequate provision of large 
cruisers is the only means by which the United States 
agreement as to neutral rights at sea or, 
failing agreement, enforce her own interpretation of 
those rights. The first of these propositions is un- 
doubtedly true. The second has its roots in disappoint- 
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ment over the failure of the last Three-Power Confer- 
ence. The third, as shown by the voting on the new 
clause added to the Bill, is that which most deeply and 
widely moves American opinion. The substitution of 
that clause for Senator Borah’s proposed resolution 
means, presumably, that the Senate has learned to dis- 
trust conferences, and prefers the chance of an agree- 
ment with Great Britain and other leading naval 
Powers, despite the fact that it would not be binding 
on non-signatories, to an attempt to recast international 
law. It certainly means that the Senate wishes the 
attitude of the United States to be clearly defined, prior 
to discussion. 
: * * 

Exactly what is meant by the ** inviolability of 
private property ” is doubtful. Senator Borah, who 
was responsible for the use of the phrase, interpreted it 
to mean the freedom of neutral ships from search and 
seizure. On the general run of the debate, what the 
Senate had in view was the right of neutrals to trade in 
all goods other than contraband with a non-blockaded 
port. It is probable that many Senators had little idea 
how complex are the questions raised by the clause. 
The definition of contraband and of a legal blockade, 
under the conditions of modern war, puzzle the most 
learned jurists in the United States, as elsewhere. What 
is more important, the new conceptions of international 
comity embodied in such instruments as the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, have 
made inevitable a reconsideration of the whole question 
of belligerent and neutral rights and duties, on the 
broadest possible lines. It is at least doubtful whether 
the technical questions of blockade and contraband can 
be profitably discussed apart from these wider issues. 
It is not clear that American opinion is yet ripe for a 
reconsideration of the doctrine of neutrality; but it 
becomes increasingly clear that such reconsidera- 
tion cannot be long delayed, and the Senate’s action 
has brought it appreciably nearer. 

* * 7” 

It is evident that the attitude of Great Britain, 
during the next two or three years, towards the ques- 
tions of naval limitation and maritime law, may have 
momentous consequences on Anglo-American relations 
and on the organization of world peace. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain states that the Government are still care- 
fully considering the problem of disarmament in 
general, and the reply to be made to the United States 
Note of September 28th last in particular. It may be 
hoped that something will come of their deliberations. 
It is difficult to be optimistic so long as Mr. Bridgeman 
remains First Lord of the Admiralty, and continues to 
repeat that the naval strength of the United States does 
not concern us in the slightest, but that under no cir- 
cumstances could we make an agreement that would 
give the American Navy a possible strategical advan- 
tage. There is a rumour that a battle is being fought 
in the Cabinet over a proposal to drop two cruisers that 
would be laid down under this year’s programme— 
either as a gesture or as a financial expedient. What is 
needed is neither a gesture nor an expedient, but a 
policy. Still more necessary is, not a premature declar- 
ation of the British attitude on belligerent and neutral 
rights, but some indication that the Government are 
awake to the vital importance of the problem, and are 
considering it without parti pris, and in the light of 
existing circumstances. 

* + + 

A miserable dispute in a South Wales colliery came 
to a head this week. Owing to trade depression the 
Ocean Coal Company gave notice to the men employed 
at the Nine Mile Point Colliery in Monmouthshire to 
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cease work in November last. New terms of employ- 
ment were submitted to the men, but were rejected, and 
were subsequently held by the insurance umpire to 
contravene the Coal Mines Acts. On January 25th, new 
terms were offered by the Company to the men indivi- 
dually, but no approach was made to the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, to which the overwhelming 
majority of the men belong. As the result of this 
manoeuvre, only a handful of men signed on, and, on 
Wednesday of this week, only four men were at work. 
These were assailed as blacklegs by a crowd of five 
hundred; the police charged the crowd, and a con- 
siderable number of people were injured. Meanwhile, a 
meeting had been arranged between the General 
Manager of the Ocean Coal Company and the officials of 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation, and there is 
reason to hope that a settlement is in sight. One of 
the worst features of the affair is that it has been freely 
stated that the men were refusing employment, and the 
sympathy of a number of ill-informed people has thus 
been alienated from the miners. This aspect of the 
dispute has given rise to heated scenes in Parliament. 
* * * 

The manifesto published last week by the British 
Engineers’ Association (of which Sir Gilbert Vyle is 
President), attacking the Mond-Turner proposals for 
the establishment of new conciliation machinery in in- 
dustry, has not been favourably received. The British 
Engineers’ Association took the line that the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress is not competent 
to deal with the wide range of industrial, economic, 
commercial, and financial matters specified in the 
interim report of the Mond Conference ; that the General 
Council represents less than four millions out of the 
twelve millions of insured workers engaged in industry 
and trade; and that it is a politically minded body 
which cannot be dissociated from the Labour Party, 
and is not altogether to be trusted with trade secrets. 
At the same time, the British Engineers’ Association 
objects to the employers’ side of the proposed industrial 
council on the ground that ‘* the very brains of in- 
dustry, the management, the technical staff, those in 
charge of procuring business, and other salaried staff 
employees, are apparently to have no opportunity of 
contributing their great knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom to the deliberations.’’ In short, the British 
Engineers’ Association feel that the whole project is 
doomed to failure unless the General Council of the 
T.U.C. begin by repudiating Socialism. 

* * ot 

These views have not, we say, been well received. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas has issued an effective counterblast 
in a letter to the Times; men like Lord Askwith, with 
long experience of conciliation in industry, have 
pointed out the futility of asking men to withdraw their 
opinions ; the OBSERVER has denounced the manifesto as 
an example of ** reaction at its worst *’; and the Times 
itself has administered a weighty reproof to the en- 
gineering employers. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
the attack may do good. A movement like that 
initiated by Lord Melchett suffers from indifference and 
from lukewarm support. It would flourish on opposi- 
tion. There are, for instance, many influential men in 
the trade unions who have only to be convinced that 
Sir Allan Smith is hostile to the Mond-Turner project 
and they will eagerly defend it. It would be amusing 
to see a rapprochement between Mr. A. J. Cook and 
Sir Allan Smith, based upon their common distrust of 
the conciliators. 

” * * 

The insurbordination of the artillery regiment at 

Ciudad Real, was, as the Marquis de Estella stated, 
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the first manifestation of a plan for a revolt on a large 
seale. Sefor Sanchez Guerra, an ex-Prime Minister, was 
the central figure, though possibly not the principal 
motive force. The Directorate has, however, mastered 
the revolt successfully. Sefior Sanchez Guerra sur- 
rendered himself to justice, and a slight movement of 
sympathy by the Valencia garrison has been suppressed, 
apparently without bloodshed. From all this it must be 
concluded that certain sections of Spanish society are 
dissatisfied with the Government, but that the nation, 
as a whole, is conscious of no particular grievance. The 
special measures taken by the Directorate, to prevent 
further trouble of the same kind, are not measures oi 
a Government in distress. First, a special military 
court has been set up and given powers to investigate all 
questions affecting the security of the State. This 
body is more an advisory committee than a court. 
Secondly, the Directorate reserves to itself the right to 
dismiss or suspend ali State officials who are hostile to 
the Government; but allows them the right to submit a 
reasoned protest to the Council of Ministers. 
* * * 


From all this it may be concluded that the Spanish 
Dictator has not ** lost his serenity ’’—-the expression is 
his own ; but it by no means proves that his Government 
is secure. Its opponents are that section of the Army 
which helped to raise him to power and received a 
smaller share of it than they had hoped for, and a small 
minority of educated men; educated men, it should be 
added, are in a very small minority in Spain. This 
disaffected minority, assisted by a declining military 
clique, would not be formidable if the provincial bour- 
gecisie and the peasants, who like and admire the 
Marquis, were alert and vigilant. Unfortunately, they 
would be as obedient and submissive to a Government 
they despised as they are, at present, to a Government 
they respect; and as long as this is so, the Directorate 
is exposed to the dangers of a coup de main. This is 
not a secure position, and the Press censorship, which 
the Directorate has exercised ever since it came into 
power must have increased that national indifference to 
politics which is the real source of danger to the 
Marquis and his Government. The exhortations of the 
Patriotic Union, and the Government communiqués 
which the newspapers are now ordered to print, cannot 
conceivably be any remedy. Indifference to political 
issues and acquiescence in every de facto authority are 
evils which may be cured by encouraging some discus- 
sion, they can only be aggravated by stifiing it. 

* * * 


The Italian Government and the Vatican are now 
very near a final settlement. The last obstacle to agree- 
ment was a dispute as to the financial compensation to 
be paid to the Pope in return for the loss of his old 
territories. The lost provinces have not been valued, 
but the Italian Government has agreed to pay a sum 
equivalent to the capital value of the annuity granted 
under the Law of Guarantees. This annuity was 
granted when the Papal States were annexed, but no 
Pope has ever consented to accept a penny of the 
money. Thus the Italian Government can treat the 
payment now to be made as merely the commutation of 
a public liability that has always been acknowledged, 
while the Pope, by receiving it as a lump sum, avoids 
the indignity of becoming an annuitant of a secular 
Government. The Fascist Government will un- 
doubtedly increase its prestige in Italy by having 
brought to an end a quarrel that has for long served 
to embarrass the State. The effect of the new arrange- 
ment on the Pope’s status in international law will 
afford an interesting study for jurists. 
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The Government of India has introduced a Bill for 
the expulsion of immigrant Communist agitators, and 
the seizure of funds sent into India to finance Com- 
munist activities. The word Communist is not, how- 
ever, mentioned in the Bill, which is ostensibly aimed 
at all attempts to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force, or to foment industrial or 
agrarian disputes with the direct object of subverting 
organized government. The Swaraj and Congress 
Party has seized on this to oppose the Bill, on the 
grounds that it would hamper the campaign of * civil 
disobedience *? which is threatened if Dominion status 
is not granted by December 31st. An outburst of 
murderous rioting in Bombay might warn the Congress 
leaders that they are playing with fire. A rumour that 
Pathans were kidnapping children for sacrificial pur- 
poses has led to disturbances in which numerous people 
have already been killed and many more injured. 
Those who invite to ** civil disobedience *’ a population 
so easily inflamed are assuming a grave responsibility. 
Other news of serious rioting comes from Colombo, 
where a local tramway strike has led to collisions 
between the strikers and police and dangerous attempts 
at arson. Mr. Gunesinha, the President of the Labour 
Union, is co-operating with the police to restore order, 
but is finding it more difficult to lay the devil than to 
raise him. 

* * * 


The new Chinese tariff has come into force amidst 
national rejoicings, and the Chinese Government is 
settling down to consideration of the thorny problem 
of abolishing likin, and the equally thorny problem of 
disbanding superfluous troops. Fortunately, their 
prestige has now been greatly increased by a settle- 
ment of their differences with Japan. The deadlock 
arose through the Japanese demand for an apology in 
respect of the Tsinan incident and the Chinese demand 
for withdrawal of the Japanese troops from Tsinan. 
The terms of the settlement have not yet been pub- 
lished, but apparently a compromise has been reached 
by which Japan will hasten the withdrawal from 
Shantung, and China ‘“* saves face.’ What is more, 
the Tanaka Government has agreed to begin negotia- 
tions for a new general treaty to regulate all relations 
between the two countries. It will be interesting to 
see what form this treaty takes. 


* * * 


The elected members of the Kenya Council and 
the executive of the Convention of Associations have 
now published a joint reply to the Hilton Young 
Report. It is an uncompromising document, although 
the conference is good enough to say that, ‘** recogniz- 
ing that grave Imperial issues are involved,”’ it is 
** reluctant to shut the door to further negotiations.”’ 
The main issues are quite clearly stated. ‘* No progress 
is possible unless the Imperial Government repudiates 
the fundamental conceptions of the report regarding 
self-government in the future.’’ The conference further 
repudiates the *‘ unsustainable assumption ”’ that the 
direct participation of natives in the Central Govern- 
ment will be practicable ‘* within a measurable period 
of time.’’ A nice balance of racial representation in 
the Legislature will only serve to keep alive racial 
antagonism. Finally, the theory that the advanced and 
civilized inhabitants of the country must stand still 
until the backward races have reached their standard 
is **an impossible proposition,’’? which no virile and 
governing race could be expected to acquiesce in.’? The 
whole tone of the statement is, unconsciously, the 
strongest possible proof of the wisdom and necessity of 
the policy laid down in the Report. 
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THE STATE OF THE POLICE 
Tree: Goddard case should, we think, tend to 


reassure the public as to the state of the Metro- 

politan Police Force. This may seem paradoxical 
to those who are familiar with the main facts of the 
case, but a review of those facts in their relation to the 
misgivings about the police which have been widely 
entertained recently has led us to that conclusion. 

Let us first consider the nature of the public 
anxiety with regard to the police. A number of cases, 
differing in their character and importance, have given 
rise during the last year or two to the suspicion that 
the practice of accepting bribes is widespread among 
policemen, and that the Force as a whole is less con- 
cerned to eradicate this practice than to preserve public 
confidence by hushing it up. We have little means of 
judging how far this suspicion is justified. The few fully 
authenticated instances which have come before the 
courts are, of course, supported by a great mass of 
gossip and rumour, but this is so unreliable a source 
of information that it would deserve little credence if 
the allegations were not highly credible in themselves. 
The real justification for uneasiness about the police is 
that it is so easy to see how corruption might creep 
into the Force and spread its poison there. 

The probity of a body like the Metropolitan Police 
Force is specially endangered by two factors: First, by 
the variety of the duties which it has to carry out; 
and secondly, by the practice of filling its higher offices 
almost exclusively by promotion from the ranks. The 
danger arising from the variety of a policeman’s duties 
is insidious. In the course of his business he renders 
various services to the ordinary citizen, such as direct- 
ing him to an unknown address, recovering his lost 
property, and restoring his stray animals, and it is 
natural that the citizen should mark his appreciation 
of these services by an occasional tip. But the police- 
man has also to see that the citizen does not ride his 
bicycle without a light, or leave his car where it 
obstructs the traffic, or allow his dog to run abroad 
without a collar, and it is perhaps equally natural, 
though not equally proper, that a tip should be given 
to avoid further trouble on these occasions. Then the 
policeman has also to deal with street bookmakers and 
other people who are prone to commit street offences. 
Can we be sure that he will distinguish sharply between 
bribes from these people and the presents he receives 
from more respectable members of society? If, how- 
ever, it is at all probable that the police will frequently 
take bribes from street offenders, the door is opened to 
a whole vicious system of bullying and blackmailing 
the less reputable members of society, such as that of 
which we caught a glimpse recently when two policemen 
bore false witness against a modern Susanna, whose 
garden was a garage. Such a system would naturally 
more remunerative relations of a Goddard 
with the proprietors of night clubs and disorderly 
houses. Nor can we be sure that it would stop there. 
On the hypothesis that the practice of taking bribes 
from minor offenders had become almost a matter of 
routine in a police force, we might be almost certain 
that some black sheep in the Force would extend the 
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do not believe that the average policeman would, in 
any circumstances, go so far as to enter into a con- 
spiracy with burglars or pickpockets, but if a compara- 
tively few members of the Force succumbed to this 
temptation, it would justify a commop saying in the 
suburbs, that to inform the police that a house will be 
unoccupied is to invite the attention of burglars. 

It may be said that the foregoing hypothesis leaves 
out of account the supervision and discipline to which 
policemen are subject. It is there that we see a danger 
in the practice of treating the Police Force as a more 
or less exclusive guild, and filling the higher posts 
almost entirely by promotion from the ranks. There 
is much, of course, to be said for the widest oppor- 
tunities of promotion, and we should be sorry to see 
keen and able policemen prevented from rising to the 
highest ranks in the Force, but it must be recognized 
that if such a vicious system as we have sketched had 
indeed grown up, it would tend to perpetuate itself 
through promotion. A man who had himself taken tips 
or small bribes when he first joined the Force would 
naturally regard the practice with tolerance when he 
attained higher rank. He would tend to regard evils 
and abuses in which he had participated as a natural 
and inevitable feature of the organization to which he 
belonged. He would be more concerned to hide these 
abuses from the public than to get them abolished. 
This brings us to the other matter upon which public 
anxiety has been aroused. 

We have heard from time to time, over a long 
period, of policemen who have brought charges against 
other members of the Force and have been broken and 
dismissed for doing so. There was the case of Lieu- 
tenant Trench, who was promised immunity before 
making certain allegations regarding the Slater case, 
but was apparently pursued with ferocity, nevertheless, 
and eventually broken. There is said to be a case now 
under review of a policeman who called attention to 
Goddard’s proceedings as long ago as 1924, and was 
dismissed for his pains. There have been other cases 
of the kind, and many more in which policemen have 
shown a suspicious tendency to back one another up 
in unlikely stories, and to retaliate upon anyone who 
has had the temerity to criticize a member of the Force. 
All these incidents give rise to the suspicion that the 
police are far too much inclined to regard themselves as 
members of a secret society who must at all costs main- 
tain a united front against the community which it is 
their duty to protect and serve. Here, indeed, we feel 
ourselves on surer ground than mere suspicion. There 
is certainly some foundation for the charge that the 
Police Force as a whole has been too much concerned 
to hide its own mistakes from the public; and one 
inevitable consequence of this fault is that the public 
cannot feel confident that abuses in the lower ranks will 
be properly handled within the Force. 

What new light is thrown on the state of the Police 
Force by the Goddard case? It undoubtedly tends to 
confirm and to justify to some extent the suspicions 
which we have outlined. Here was a man drawing a 
comparatively small salary (never more than £6 a 
week) who was entrusted, almost alone and without 
effective supervision, with the responsible task of watch- 
ing night clubs and disorderly houses in the West End 
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of London. Considerable sums, apart from his salary, 
were apparently placed at his disposal to enable him to 
pose successfully as an habitué of night clubs, and it 
was his duty to lounge about in such places and see 
that the licensing laws were duly observed. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that Goddard suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of bribes from the wealthy 
proprietors of the houses he frequented. What is 
surprising is that he was allowed to continue acting as 
a screen between the police and the law-breakers for 
five years, and to amass during that period a fortune 
of £18,000. And the most disquieting feature of the 
whole case is perhaps the allegation, to which we 
have already alluded, that of the policeman who 
was dismissed for venturing to criticize Goddard’s 
methods. Thus we have in this case all the 
symptoms which we should expect to find if the worst 
suspicions of the Police Force were justified. Why, 
then, did we begin by saying that the case was reassur- 
ing? Because these facts have all been brought to 
light, and the police themselves have been instru- 
mental in exposing them. Recent events have had their 
effect. A new spirit is evidently at work in the Police 
Force. It is too soon to congratulate Lord Byng on the 
results of his work, which has only just begun, but we 
think that his appointment was a step in the right direc- 
tion and that the prosecution of Goddard was another. 
We should like to see the new Chief Commissioner 
supported by the appointment to some of the higher 
posts in the Force of men of the standards and tradi- 
tions of First Class Civil Servants. That would, we 
believe, have a healthy effect upon the Force and 
materially assist in the restoration of public confidence. 
In any case, the conviction of Goddard cannot be 
treated as an isolated incident. Gross defects in the 
system have been revealed, and a reform of the system 
must inevitably follow. The public will expect that 
reform to be both thorough and far-reaching. 


THE FRENCH IRELAND 


Paris, FEBRUARY 4TH, 1929. 


HE debate on Alsace-Lorraine in the Chamber, which 

began on January 24th, is not yet finished, and looks 

like lasting all this week, although one would think 
that there was nothing more left to say. The case for 
Home Rule could hardly be better put than it was in the 
witty, ironical, and caustic speech of M. Dahlet, indepen- 
dent Radical deputy for Bas-Rhin, which can be read only 
in the JourNaL OFrriciEL, for the French papers reported 
it neither adequately nor fairly. M. Dahlet, who had to 
leave the Radical Party when he became a Home Ruler, 
belongs to an old French Alsatian family which was con- 
sistently protestaire after 1871, and his father was for 
years president of the “‘ Souvenir Frangais ’’ at Saverne. 
** See what you have made of us,”’ he said, when irritated 
deputies reminded him of his past. His speech was difficult 
to answer, and no doubt it is for that reason that nobody 
has answered it, and that the papers think it wise to 
keep it from the knowledge of their readers. The case for 
the Alsatian supporters of ‘* France one and indivisible ”’ 
was put by that ardent French patriot, M. Salomon 
Grumbach, one of the two Socialist deputies for Alsace- 
Lorraine, who, as M. Dahlet remarked, is not perhaps of 
the purest French stock. 
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If it had not always been my opinion that M. Poincaré 
is a dull mediocrity who, as M. Clemenceau said, knows 
everything and understands nothing, it would be so now 
after his twelve-hour speech in three instalments. As the 
VoLONTE said on Saturday, M. Poincaré seems to think 
that he has solved a problem when he has analyzed it in 
its minutest details. He spared the unfortunate deputies 
no detail, even about the case of a Lorraine school-teacher, 
now deceased, who was refused the Legion of Honour, but 
the problem remains exactly where it was when he began. 
On only two points has he a definite policy. He undertook 
that the Concordat and the present denominational school 
system should be maintained in Alsace-Lorraine so long 
as the inhabitants desired it, and he asked for legal ‘‘arms”’ 
against the ‘‘ abominable” and “ sacrilegious ’? Home 
Rule campaign, promising not to use them if the Alsatians 
would be good. The speech has satisfied nobody, and, in 
my judgment, will prove to have seriously impaired 
M. Poincaré’s prestige. 

The gravity of the problem is even greater than it 
appears to be on the surface, for the whole question of 
French national organization is involved. The dogma of 
** France one and indivisible,’’? which ever since the Revolu- 
tion has been intangible, no matter what the regime, is 
challenged for the first time. To most outside observers 
it seems plain that Alsace-Lorraine can never be absorbed 
by the rigid French centralized system, and that, if the 
attempt be made to absorb it, Alsace-Lorraine may prove to 
be a solvent of that system. Either there must be a 
radical—one might say revolutionary—change in the 
system, or Alsace-Lorraine must be left outside it and given 
autonomy under French sovereignty. Few people in France 
are as yet prepared for a drastic measure of decentraliza- 
tion that would enable Alsace-Lorraine to be assimilated, 
involving as it would provincial or ‘* regional ’’ administra- 
tive autonomy, the abolition of prefects and sub-prefects, 
the liberation of local government from the control of the 
central authority, and the abandonment of the arbitrary 
police powers of the central] Executive. 

Unfortunately, what is plain to most outsiders is not at 
all plain to the French, and it is natura] that it should not 
be, for to admit the reality of the situation is to admit 
that they have been the victims of a great illusion, for 
which they have made terrible and futile sacrifices. The 
situation is pathetic. The French cannot bring themselves 
to recognize the fact that the Alsace-Lorraine of 1918 was 
not the Alsace-Lorraine of 1871. For nearly half a cen- 
tury they had lived in the illusion that Alsace-Lorraine 
had remained unchanged and that its feeling was still that 
of the generation of 1870, that, once the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine were freed from the German yoke, they would 
return to France, just the same as they were when they 
left her, and settle down naturally and comfortably as 
citizens of French departments under the rule of a Prefect. 
It was in this illusion that the French people rallied to the 
war and continued it to the bitter end. As my witty Com- 
munist friend, Charles Rappoport, puts it, they ‘* killed a 
million and a half Frenchmen who couldn’t speak German 
to get back a million Alsatians who can’t speak French.” 
The popular French conception of the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine was represented by picture postcards on which a 
liberated Alsatian damsel with large bows in her cap em- 
braced her liberator, a French poilu. The illusion seemed 
to be confirmed by the momentary enthusiasm with which 
the restoration to France was received in Alsace-Lorraine. 
‘* The plebiscite has been taken,’ said the Mayor of 
Strasbourg, but unfortunately it had not been, and the 
Home Rulers make much of the omission, although no 
doubt it would have given a majority for France. The 
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German military authorities had seen to that during the 
four years of war. Their senseless ill-treatment of the 
settled the matter. Nevertheless, Alsace- 
Lorraine was rushed. There were Alsatians who wished to 


make conditions and obtain guarantees from France, but 


Alsatians had 


they were quickly silenced. To have expressed any opinion 
unpalatable to the victors would have been to court exile 
ind expropriation. In short, the poilu rather took advan- 
tage of the damsel’s emotional condition and gave her no 
time for reflection. 


The reflection came afterwards. In 1919, as M. Poin- 


ré shor s» his st 
caré showed in his speech, the Home Rule movement was 
irted, but it made little progress during the German 


inflation period when the satisfaction of the Alsatians at 


their escape from German economic conditions was 
stronger than their grievances. The spread of the Home 
Rule movement, which has been very rapid during the 


last two years, dates from German financial and economic 
restoration, which coincided with the worst period of 
French inflation. This does not mean that the causes of 
the Home Rule movement are economic, but only that 
economic conditions were at first a hindrance to it. M. 
Poincaré had no difficulty in demonstrating the prosperity 
of Alsace-Lorraine since 1918, but it is doubtful whether 
the workmen share in it. I am told, but have been unable 
to check the information, that wages are even lower than 
in the rest of France, and that the workmen, having lost 
the backing of the powerful German Trade Unions, are, 
as French organized labour is, impotent, at the mercy of 
their employers. 

Being unable to admit the real cause of the difficulty— 
that it is impossible to incorporate Alsace-Lorraine in the 
French centralized system—the French are obliged to seek 
for other causes. The first explanation was that the Home 
Rule movement was a purely artificial agitation got up by 
German agents with German money, who had temporarily 
deluded a few innocent Alsatians. My Irish Protestant 
relatives used to tell me something of the same sort in my 
youth about the Irish Home Rule movement, with the 
omission of Germany, of course. Now the fashionable 
theory of the Radicals and Socialists is that the Home Rule 
movement in Alsace-Lorraine is a purely clerical one and 
that its sole cause is religious fanaticism. 
to hear my Irish Protestant relatives saying : 
means Rome rule ”’- 


Again I seem 
** Home Rule 
as perhaps it does to some extent, only 
our business. And if the Alsatians prefer Rome 
rule, it is not the business of the French to free them from 
it against their will. The religious question, however, is 
only secondary in Alsace-Lorraine, as M. Gillouin has said 
in the articles already mentioned. If it be the most im- 
portant factor, why do the great majority of the Catholic 
clergy in Alsace-Lorraine continue to agitate for Home Rule 
in defiance of their ecclesiastical superiors, Roman and local, 
seeing that on the specifically religious questions they 
already have complete satisfaction? The French Radicals 
and Socialists are no doubt right in saying that the aim of 
the French Clericals—and probably of the Vatican—is to 
make Alsace-Lorraine a lever for undoing the whole of the 
** Jay ” legislation in the rest of France, by representing 
that change as the only remedy for the present anomalous 
situation, but the way to checkmate them is to give 
Alsace-Lorraine Home Rule, to which the Vatican and the 
French Clericals are naturally opposed. The success of 
their scheme depends on refusing Alsace-Lorraine Home 
Rule. 

Even M. 
about 


it 1s 


not 


Léon Blum falls into the anti-clerical error 
the cause of the Home Rule movement. The 
Alsatians, he says, were comfortable enough before 1871 in 
the French centralized system. Why should they not be 
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now? One might say that before 1871 the Alsatians were 
not treated quite so foolishly as they have been since 1918, 
although documents quoted by M. Poincaré to the Chamber 
show that the attempt of the Second Empire in the sixties 
to force the French language on them was already exciting 
protests and, had it not been cut short by the Treaty of 
Frankfort, would no doubt have stirred up active discon- 
tent. But it is not even the foolish policy and the irritating 
pinpricks of the French authorities since 1918 that have 
caused the Home Rule movement. M. Blum here falls 
into the almost universal French error of failing to recog- 
nize that Alsace-Lorraine has changed since 1871. Before 
1871 the Alsatians put up with the French administrative 
system because for two centuries they had known nothing 
better. Now they have had experience of something better 
for nearly half a century. 

M. Gillouin, who is not an Alsatian, has put the matter 
with praiseworthy frankness. It will not, he says, be 
enough merely to remedy the mistakes in French policy. 
Certainly the Alsatians have been irritated by the importa- 
tion of French officials, French judges and magistrates, 
French professors, French school-teachers, most of whom 
cannot speak or understand their language. Certainly there 
have been examples of shocking injustices to individuals. 
Certainly the attempt to impose the French language has 
provoked universal indignation. Small children are taught 
their lessons in a language they do not understand and leave 
school knowing neither French nor German properly. 
Juries, witnesses, and prisoners have to be provided with 
interpreters in their own country. Taxpayers receive de- 
mands that they cannot read. Post-office regulations, 
public notices, and even sign-boards are unintelligible to 
the great majority of the population. Worst of all, advan- 
tage has been taken of a Jaw empowering the Government 
to suppress any paper published in France in a foreign 
language, to suppress Alsatian papers printed in the only 
language that most Alsatians can read, and it is pretended 
that this puts Alsace-Lorraine under no disability because 
the same law applies to the whole of France! M. Poincaré’s 
promises about the language question were quite insuffi- 
cient, although he went further than M. Salomon Grum- 
bach was prepared to go. Alsace-Lorraine demands that 
German shall be made an official language on the same 
footing as French and will be content with nothing less. 

Even that, however, would not satisfy the demand for 
Home Rule. As M. Gillouin has said, the trouble is that 
the Alsatians have been accustomed to a much better 
judicial system than the French, a much more efficient 
administration, social services far superior to those in 
France, a much more highly developed system of local 
government with much greater power and much more in- 
dependence for the local governing bodies. Further, Alsace- 
Lorraine had autonomy from 1911, in a restricted form, it 
is true, but still better than nothing. Above all, if German 
rule was sometimes severe, it was not arbitrary, and, if 
the German laws were sometimes harsh, at least they were 
scrupulously enforced on everybody alike, and the Alsatians 
knew where they were. As a Jewish manufacturer at 


Strasbourg said to M. Gillouin, ‘‘ there was over all 
Alsatians without distinction something inflexible and 


anonymous that resembled justice.” That is all changed. 
M. Gillouin quotes from a letter written to him by a Pro- 
testant peasant in Lorraine this passage : ‘* Wir sind rechtlos 
In the German days one was protected by the law. France 
makes use of it at her will and pleasure.”” Everybody who 
has lived in France knows that this is true. 

The truth is that the majority of Alsatians in 1914 did 
not desire to return to France. They wanted autonomy 
within the German Empire. In 1918 they were quite will- 
ing to return to France, but they still want autonomy 
under French sovereignty. They are neither French nor 
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German, they are Alsatians. M. Poincaré denied in his 
speech that they were a “ national minority.””> They may 
not have been before 1871, but the trouble is that they 
are now, and the sooner the French recognize the fact, 
painful to them as it is, the better for them and for 


Alsace-Lorraine. Roszrr De. 


DISESTABLISHMENT BY 
CONSENT 


T is not after all very many years ago since there could 

have been seen in the division lobbies of the House of 

Commons, and heard in its debates, whenever the sub- 
ject under discussion wore the slightest flavour of 
Ecclesiasticism, a square-figured, little man who answered 
to the name of Carvell Williams and was known to all 
sturdy Liberals as the indefatigable and _ peripatetic 
Secretary of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
the Shackles of the State. 

The Liberation Society still exists, though, like the 
Giants Pope and Pagan in Bunyan’s Allegory, in not quite 
so active a state as it once was when in the merry month 
of May in each year it was able to fill Exeter Hall with 
a crowd of Nonconformists proclaiming their desire (out of 
the love they bore to the Church of England) to sever the 
connection between her and the State. Fifty years ago it 
was taken almost for granted that with very few High 
Church exceptions, all good Liberals were in favour of 
Disestablishment and partial Disendowment. 

Since those days a change has taken place, not so 
much in opinion as in the importance of the question as 
compared with others. It has been shoved aside by more 
socialistic demands—slum-dwellings and unemployment 
now make a stronger appeal to our hearts and consciences. 
The Church of England is a socialistic institution, its 
clergy are no longer rich, being, indeed, for the most part 
very poor. They no longer sit upon the Bench and send 
poachers to prison. Great scandals, save those arising from 
the poverty of incumbents, seldom arise. Simony is per- 
haps the only sin no longer committed by the upper classes. 
In our large towns there are no harder workers amongst 
the destitute in every parish than the vicar and his curates. 

The horror of prelacy, once the ‘* soul-animating ”’ 
strain of historical Nonconformity, must have died down, 
for when the other day the new Archbishop of Canterbury 
was enthroned in his Cathedral, there were to be seen, com- 
fortably seated, representatives of all the Free Churches. 
It is many years since any prelate of the Church of 
England has been called *‘ proud,” or a rector ** bloated.” 
And yet all of a sudden this question of Disestablish- 
ment has been revived, and its advocate is no longer Mr. 
Carvell Williams or his like, but the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, who seems to think the severance of the Estab- 
lished Church of England from the State can now be accom- 
plished by a Consent Measure carried through both Houses 
of Parliament and apparently without any reference to the 
electorate. 

Such an idea certainly never occurred to the Liberation 
Society, but it is one worthy of examination. 

In 1868 the Irish Protestant Episcopal Church was 
disestablished and partially disendowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment on the broad ground that it was, arithmetically con- 
sidered, a Church of the minority of the Irish population. 
Some years later the Welsh Protestant Episcopal Church 
was disestablished and partially disendowed for the same 
reason. As a spiritual body neither Church has, so at least 
it seems, any reason to regret the severance. 

It cannot, indeed, be said that the Roman Catholics in 
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Ireland have ever displayed any great gratitude for our 
efforts in 1868, being apparently of opinion that anything 
England was willing to do on her own account or to please 
her own Nonconformists, was hardly worth the trouble of 
a ** Thank you”?! What the Irish majority then wanted 
was their land, and as for the Protestant Episcopal Church 
the bulk of the Irish people had almost ceased to be aware 
there was any such Church in their midst, the penal laws 
having long been abolished and the tithe question settled. 
Both those measures were hotly opposed by most good 
Churchmen. 

But is it to be supposed that the Church of England is 
now ready and willing to be treated as a minority Church, 
and to give up, once for all, her claim to be considered the 
National Church? 

As a matter of cold arithmetic it may well be that she 
is a minority Church, but it cannot be said that her case 
is in pari materid with that of her two sister Churches in 
Treland or Wales. 

The shades of belief in the Established Church of Eng- 
land are so nicely graduated from fundamentalism to 
platonism, that she seldom presents those harsh divisions 
of opinion that were to be found both in Ireland and 
Wales ; and consequently her claim, always boldly asserted, 
that she is not a sectional Church but a national one, is 
not obviously ridiculous. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, who always speaks out his mind, and 
is almost, if driven to it, on the side of the Bishop of 
Durham, says that Establishment ‘ is only a good thing 
if it means the formal recognition by the State of the 
‘ spiritual reality’? of the Church so that the State does 
in its corporate capacity perform a religious act and marks 
itself out as a Christian State and community.” 

Then, Lord Hugh proceeds, if the State in its corporate 
capacity takes upon itself to interfere with this spiritual 
reality and flouts the divine authority of the episcopate, 
and disregards the expressed wishes of the communicating 
members of the Church—why, then his lordship is well on 
his way to become a Secessionist, though carrying with him 
unimpaired those Church principles so dear to the soul of 
the last great leader of the Libera] Party, Mr. Gladstone. 

But can such language as Lord Hugh Cecil’s be used 
effectively in the present-day atmosphere of the House of 
Commons? 

The old controversy has thus been removed from out- 
side the Church to within the sanctuary. Cranmer’s 
wonderful compromise is breaking down. It is an old tale 
of strain and suffering. Keble, in his Introduction to 
Hooker’s Works (1841), seems to tremble all over as he 
records how nearly the doctrine of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion was lost in the early days of Queen Elizabeth; and 
quite lately a living Evangelical divine reminded the 
Church Congress at Cheltenham how, before Lord 
Palmerston, acting under the influence of Lord Shaftesbury 
and resisting the malign influence of Mr. Gladstone, 
appointed a whole covey of Evangelical bishops, that party 
in the Church to which Mr. Chavasse belongs was never 
free from organized efforts to drive them out from the 
Church of their baptism. Mr. Chavasse reminded the 
Congress that before Palmerston came to their relief there 
was hardly a beneficed clergyman of Evangelical opinions to 


be found in any representative place within the Establish- 
ment. 

Now the boot is on the other leg—and it is the 
Evangelical or Protestant party in the Church who are 


doing their best, whether consciously or not, to drive out 
from the Church the sacramentarians of the schoo] of Pusey, 
Keble, Gladstone, and Gore. 

And then appears the Bishop of Durham on the stage 
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and urges, much to the amazement of those who have 
hitherto regarded him as an Erastian, almost of the 
Harcourtian type, Disestablishment, and a moderate degree 
of Disendowment, by consent. 

Such a measure must, of course, be by Bill in Parlia- 
ment, and can hardly avoid being submitted to the whole 
body of the electorate at a General Election. 

But even assuming there was a Prime Minister bold 
enough, and, now that Mr. Gladstone is dead, well-equipped 
enough to take up such a burden and place it upon his 
shoulders—who would vote for it in either House of 
Parliament? 

First of all, the Protestants and those who represent 
Protestant constituencies would vote against the Bishop’s 
Bill, for they do not wish their very active enemies set 
free from the State, and left at liberty to set up ‘* Mass 
Priests *’ in all our parishes. 

Secondly, can the Bishop rely upon securing the united 
vote of the Anglo-Catholics? It is true that the doctrine of 
the Royal Supremacy has for hundreds of years so galled 
the withers of the High Church party, who have perhaps 
a finer spiritual pedigrce in the Church than the Evan- 
gelicals, that they would be glad to get quit of this 
supremacy and of the constantly recurring terrible scandal 
of the writ congé d’elire. But High Churchmen would find 
it a bitter pill to give up their claim to be a National 
Church, and remembering the fate of the Non-Jurors, and 
how hard it is to run a schism in England, many of them 
will be found voting ‘* No ’? when the Bishop’s Bill comes 
on for a Second Reading in the House of Commons. 

Third, the Erastians, and there are still many Erastians 
to be found in high places, will vote ** No.’”? If there are 
two things your Erastian hates more than almost anything 
else, it is a Free Church, and the enthusiasm the appearance 
of a new Free Church invariably excites. 

Fourth, the Nonconformist vote will, so we suspect, 
be divided. The old cry ‘* a Free Church in a Free State ”’ 
has still life in it, but the Nonconformist vote is not so 
large as it once was, and cannot now be regarded, if it ever 
could, as a vote en masse. 

Fijth, then there are the indifferentists, a huge 
though unnumbered crowd, who do not care a snap of their 
fingers for either Church principles or Evangelical doctrines, 
but who cordially dislike Free Churches, enthusiasm and 
voluntary contributions. Many of the wives and daughters 
of these Gallios have acquired the habit, between the in- 
tervals of bridge and golf, of going to the parish church on 
Sundays, a place whither they can resort without occasion- 
ing remark or incurring financial responsibility. These 
indifferentists will all vote ** No.” 

Lastly, there are the Agnostics who have long recog- 
nized an Established Church as a powerful devitalizer of 
Christian dogmas, and are accustomed to say to them- 
selves, ‘* Give us half a dozen more deans and an occasional 
bishop and we can afford to wait until the wreck comes to 
the shore without raising a hand to hasten its approach,” 
and so saying under their breath, they will all proceed to 
give a silent vote against Disestablishment. 

Where, then, is the Bishop of Durham to look for the 
majority he requires for his Consent Measure which must 
assume the shape of a Bil] almost as long as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Derating Bill, and, what is more, a Bill that, were it 
to find its way into the country, would set twenty thousand 
parishes by the ears, for the real strength of the Church of 
England lies in the parochial system? 

The State forged these shackles, the Church accepted 
them, and it is the State alone that can set the captive free. 
Will it consent to do so? 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


UCH Members of Parliament and candidates as I have 

the chance of meeting are not talking much about 

derating, safeguarding, or other platform topics. They 
are wondering with bewilderment and even despair how it 
will be possible to ** reach ”’ the vast new electorates that 
are coming into existence. Constituencies of well over fifty 
thousand electors are going to be quite common. It will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to maintain any sort of 
effective personal contact with these multitudes. The only 
way in which they could all hear the voice of candidates 
would be by wireless, and that is impracticable. The mere 
physical strain that will be imposed upon a conscientious 
candidate who endeavours to do his duty by his con- 
stituency will be too great for all but the strongest and the 
most enduring men. A Liberal of experience, with whom I 
was discussing this the other day, expressed the fear that 
the new situation contains serious dangers for democracy. 
His point was that it may become impossible for able 
politicians, men in business or the law, for example—the 
very men we need in Parliament—to spare from their work 
the time and energy necessary for the exhausting toil of 
keeping in touch with their constituents. It is, he thinks, 
by no means a fantastie possibility that some of the best 
men will drop out of politics for this reason, and the job 
of getting elected will become necessarily a whole-timer’s 
occupation, left more and more to be followed by men short 
of the best. Another conceivable danger is that powerful 
and wealthy men, or powerful and wealthy groups, may 
find means of manipulating the democratic machine in their 
interests at a remove by putting up representatives to 
** work *’ the vast electorates. It would be an oddity of 
history indeed if the last outcome of completed democracy, 
in the widening of the franchise, brought us back to the 
evils of the pocket boroughs ! 


* * * 


Meanwhile, party managers are anxiously evolving 
ingenious devices to make their wares look attractive to 
the large numbers of young women who are to vote at the 
general election. There will be far more women voters than 
men in many constituencies ; as some wit remarked, demo- 
eracy is to be ridden with a side-saddle. I suspect that 
the upsetting of the balance will be rectified in practice 
by enthusiastic mass abstentions from the poll. However 
that may be, there is the immediate and unpleasing pros- 
pect of a wild competition for the political favours of inex- 
perienced women. The Conservatives seem to be first in 
the field. They are organizing a great ‘* week ”’ this month, 
designed to frighten or cajole the women voters by the 
hundred thousand into the fold of security. The Conserva- 
tive Party has obvious advantages in the competition. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity for the Primrose Dames. 
The social side of political propaganda is most skilfully and 
pervasively exploited by the Conservatives. They are 
natural adepts at drawing-room politics. Nothing that can 
be achieved by snobbery and flattering condescension 
is likely to be neglected. I confess I anticipate with some 
distaste the orgy of sentimental propaganda that is in 
prospect, designed to exploit the (presumed) political help- 
lessness of such new voters as Chelsea’s ten thousand 
domestic servants. There is some consolation in the reflec- 
tion that the young women voters, if inexperienced politic- 
ally, are not quite so guileless as the aristocratic ladies of 
the West End of London may suppose. The average 
** maid ”? of Chelsea is quite capable of taking a short, 
common-sense cut to a reliable estimate of the Baldwin 
Government. 
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I hope the Prince of Wales will succeed in convincing 
Mr. Baldwin of the necessity of something being done be- 
sides money-giving to remedy the conditions of inhuman 
suffering which he has just seen for himself in the North. 
I do not mean that it is the Prince’s business to give 
political advice; of course it is not; but he has his special 
duty and responsibility to perform, and it is within his 
rights to exercise what influence he can upon the poli- 
ticians, and, failing them, upon national opinion. I hear 
on all hands commendation of the contempt of convention 
he showed in going to see at first hand such scenes of desti- 
tution as are normally carefully hidden from Royal eyes. 
I do not believe that anyone would pay much attention to 
the complaints of political purists that might follow if the 
Prince, oblivious of all precedent, were to follow up his 
visit by some bold appeal over the heads of the Govern- 
ment to the national heart and conscience. I am told by 
one who was near the Prince during his tour that he was 
genuinely shaken and distressed by the gross misery and 
deprivation with which, for the first time, he came into 
contact. He thought it all horrible and disgraceful, and 
said so very pungently. Mr. Baldwin is a humane man— 
the last person to make light of suffering, but his letter to 
Bishop Auckland and his replies in the House the other 
day, sadly illustrate the limitations of a party politician with 
a past when faced with the consequences of a tragic failure, 
for which he is, in part, responsible. These thin ingenuities 
of self-condonation are all very well when it is a question of 
making out a good platform case, but things are at such 
a pass in the coal fields now that nothing is any use short 
of a constructive national effort to save the blameless 
victims of political blundering. Let the Prince speak out 
fearlessly and he will have us all behind him. 


* * * 


I agree that it was time the Government threw some 
much-needed light upon the status and activities of 
** Aircraftsman Shaw.’’ Colonel Lawrence returned home 
from India a few days ago and the circumstances of his 
arrival inevitably raised this question again. Colonel 
Lawrence, for some reason best known to himself, likes to 
hide his extraordinary personality in the uniform of an 
airman, or so we are told; but no ordinary airman is treated 
as Aircraftsman Shaw was treated on the voyage and at 
Plymouth, and the stories and suspicions that are rife about 
this strange affair are inevitable. As everyone knows 
** Aircraftsman Shaw ”’ is regarded very widely in certain 
parts of the East as the disguise of a person engaged in 
highly delicate and important work of a secret kind for the 
Government. If this is all untrue the Government can best 
shut the mouths of the critics not merely by denials in 
Parliament, but by refusing any longer to humour the 
whim of a famous man—the most brilliant romantic of our 
time—to conceal his renown in a private’s khaki. Colonel 
Lawrence should receive rank proportionate to his talents 
and achievements and be employed openly on work such as 
he is specially qualified to do, for his own honour and his 
country’s good. 

* * a” 

We are all familiar with the doctrine ‘* killing no 
murder ”? as applied in France by sentimental juries to 
crimes of passion, especially to the lethal performances of 
pretty women. A reader of THE NATION sends me a letter 
he has received from an Austrian correspondent which sug- 
gests that juries in Vienna are increasingly taking an 
eccentrically lax view of their duties. Some recent in- 


stances of what seem to be senseless exhibitions of mercy 
are given. There is the curious case of a journalist who 
quarrelled with a fellow journalist and brought an action 
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against him. He had refused all efforts of intermediaries 
to bring about a friendly settlement, and on the first day 
of the civil action shot his opponent dead in open court. 
He was an excellent shot, and of the six shots he fired four 
were deadly. This hasty journalist was found guilty of 
murder, but nine jurors voted ‘‘ that the deed was done in 
a state of mental disturbance ’’—a possibility which had 
been excluded by the medical experts. In consequence of 
this strange verdict, the marksman is now free. ‘* As 
similar verdicts are not unusual now,”’ says the correspon- 
dent I am quoting, ‘‘ there is general irritation, and the 
newspapers demand a reform of jurisdiction.”? He adds as 
the chief reason for the peculiar behaviour of some juries 
in Austria—apart from stupidity—that jurors ‘* believe 
that it is their duty to vote not according to the crime and 
the circumstances, but only according to party considera- 
tions.’’ In the case mentioned above, the jurors were, it is 
said, small peasants from Burgenland, who did not or could 
not understand the subtleties of the case. The subtleties of 
the case are not very obvious at this distance. The affair 
seems to have been singularly simple—like the jury. 


* * * 


On Monday morning it happened that I attended the 
beautiful church of St. Etheldreda—the only pre-reforma- 
tion building in London, I believe, that has returned to the 
Roman Catholic worship—while an extraordinary ceremony 
was in progress. The church was crowded with people who 
were obviously business people from the offices round about. 
At the altar steps believers knelt, and rested the throat in 
the crutch between two lighted candles, fastened in the 
form of a cross. While they did so, a priest prayed for the 
intercession of St. Blaise to cure their colds and preserve 
them from throat troubles. I looked up St. Blaise or 
St. Blaize afterwards and could not find that this ceremony 
of the blessing of the throat is medieval: it seems to be 
quite a modern piece of pious magic. Apparently, how- 
ever, it was once a custom to charm a bone out of the 
throat in the name of the Saint, who, when on his way to 
martyrdom in the fourth century, is recorded to have re- 
moved by a touch a fishbone out of a boy’s throat. It 
was certainly interesting to find a church full of business 
men and women devoutly absorbed in this strange example 
of faith healing. If by the age of faith we mean the age 
of superstition, we are living in it now. After all, it is no 
more foolish to pray to St. Blaize to cure a bad throat than 
it is to pay a quack, or to worship at the shrine of some 
fancy psychological cult. 


* * * 


A Scottish friend who is keenly interested in the plight 
of the East Coast herring fishery, tells me that they have a 
minor grievance in the matter of Sunday fishing. It seems 
that when they come down to Yarmouth and Lowestoft in 
the English herring season they suffer, or consider they 
suffer, in competition with the English fishermen because 
the latter bring in herrings on Sunday, a thing which the 
strict Sabbatarian principles of the Scots forbid them to do. 
Naturally, it does not occur to the Scots fishermen to 
palter with principles for the sake of gain. They think the 
proper remedy is for the lax English to adopt the same 
stern rule, and to forgo the herrings. My friend says that 
up in Scotland the fishermen have recently held meetings 
and passed resolutions demanding the prohibition of 
Sunday fishing in England. The wording of one resolution, 
as reported to me, is delicious. It condemned Sunday 
fishing ** as contrary to the true teaching of the Word of 
God, and as causing a glut in the market.”’ 

Kappa. 
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THOSE KINGSLEY BLUES 


(A cacophonous disillusionment, in eight parts and twelve 
schedules, as played for thirteen nights only to a half- 
empty House at Westminster.) 

Saxophones (off): 
Ole Man Baldwin... 
Dat ole Man Baldwin. . . 
He jus’ keeps dozin’ along. . . . 
(The House goes into Committee.) 
Sir Kinestey Woop (piccolo accompaniment) : 

If honourable members would speak less indistinctly 

And would listen to my answers 

succinctly) 

I should very soon convince them that the Bill which 

they are dealing with 

Is useless as a weapon to promote a hostile feeling with; 

And, though I’m not censorious, I do deplore the habit, 

When we Ministers do something, of endeavouring to 

crab it, 

So because I think these sneers at our proposals such a pity 

I shall make a special effort to be nice to the Committee. . . 
Mr. Ernest Brown (kettledrums) : 

The Minister may tell us 
What his Bill will do, 
But the Minister’s a humbug 
And he knows that’s true. 
His tongue is nickel-plated 
But we judge him by his acts ; 
The truth is as I’ve stated— 
He can’t face facts. 
Chorus from the Opposition benches : 
The truth is as we’ve stated— 
They can’t face facts. 
Str Kincstey Woop (blandly) : 

The honourable member is adept at interventions ; 

I should like to reassure him in regard to our intentions; 

Our Bill is so attractive it can properly expect to rate 

As the principal inducement we hold out to the electorate. 

There’s something for the boroughs and there’s something 

for the counties, 

And districts in addition get some handsome little bounties ; 

Then there’s something for the worker, and there’s more 

for the employer, 


(which are given so 


And a little for the landlord (who is daily getting coyer). 
We have fixed up these concessions with the gentlemen 
who need ’em 
And all we’re asking now is that you formally concede ’em ; 
And so, you Oppositions, just divide the time between you, 
And twice daily, with precision, we shall up and guillotine 
you. 
(Duet for two pianos.) 
Mr. Sipney Wess and Miss LAWRENCE : 
Now in manner professorial 
The position we’ll explore ; 
Memorandum and memorial 
We’ll digest them as of yore; 
Blue-books, tables, graphs, we’ll swallow 
Everything that comes our way— 
That’s the plan we always follow 
To make a Labour holiday. 
Thank you, Sidney, thank you, Susan, 
For your labours so devoted ; 
Though your lectures aren’t amusin’ 


They shall all be duly noted. 


Mr. Wess and Miss LAWRENCE (resuming): 
First with formule we’re dealing 
(Th requires an expert touch), 
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Our bewilderment concealing 
By looking wise and saying much. 
Less in anger than in sorrow 
With impatience all may buzz; 
Our reward we’ll claim to-morrow : 
Hansard is as Hansard does. 
Chorus : Hansard is as Hansard does. . . 
Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN (full orchestral accompani- 
ment) : 
Jericho walls have fallen flat 
In nineteen twenty-nine ; 
There never has been a bureaucrat 
With quite such powers as mine. 
I made the sun stand still for hours 
(Which he doesn’t often do), 
But I said ‘* Old thing, I’ve got the powers, 
And I jolly well mean you to.” 
So...... (rolling drums) 
The sun stood still as you’ll all stand still, 
For I mean to surprise you all 
With what I shall do when my Bill goes through— 
The wizard of wan Whitehall. 
(Subdued cheers.) 
(Duet—trombone and cymbals.) 
Mr. KincsLey GRIFFITH and Miss ELLEN WILKINSON : 
I’m Kingsley—and I’m Ellen— 
We’re the perfect fighting pair ; 
Our breasts with rage are swelling, 
Our anguish rends the air; 
No hearts than ours are tougher 
As steadfastly we strive— 
Shall Middlesborough suffer 
And the Middle Classes thrive? 
KincsLeEy: Then give three cheers and hearty 
ELLEN : Nor let confusion vex; 
Kincstey: I represent a Party— 
ELLEN : I represent a Sex. 
Kinestey : He whom my fury reaches 
In terror shall he quail— 
But the female and her speeches 
Are more deadly than the male. 
The CuairMAN rises and puts the question : ‘* That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the clause.” 
CuarrMAN : I think that the Ayes have it— 
Opposition : We think not. 
CuarrMAN : J think the Ayes have it— 
Opposition : We think not. 
CuarrMaN : I think that the Ayes have it— 
Opposition : We think not. 
CHAIRMAN : I think that the Ayes have it— 
A Lasour MemBerR (rudely): The whole thing’s rot. 
(Noises off.) General chorus: 
Clear the Lobbies ; 
Lock the Doors; 
Wake all the Bobbies; 
Stamp on the Floors; 
From Library—Smoke-room— 
Wherever you will 
Bring out your hirelings 
To carry the Bill. 
The rythmical tramp of feet is heard—they might be 
policemen, but in fact are Conservative M.P.s. As they 
march past they sing: 


ELLEN : 





What are we voting on? 
I’ve not the least idea : 
Which clause is it? 
They haven’t made it clear: 
Do vou like the Bill? 
No, the whole thing’s Greek to me— 
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But the rates are going up in my 
Consti-tuen-cy. 
(The Curtain falls.) 
Saxophones (off): 
Ole Man Baldwin. . . 
Dat ole Man Baldwin. . . 
He jus’ keeps dozin’ along. . . . 
Don’t do nothin’, 
Don’t say nothin’, 
Jus’ keeps dozin’ along... . 
Don’t care whether he’s winnin’ or losin’ 
Jus’ lights his pipe up and keeps on musin’ 
Keeps on musin’ along. . . . 
Don’t say nothin’, 
Don’t do nothin’, 
Jus’ lights his pipe up 
And keeps on puffin’... 
Ole Man Baldwin. . . 
Dat ole Man Baldwin. . . 
He just... keeps ... puffin’... along. 
Rg. P. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE EAST AFRICAN REPORT 


Sir,—The author of the article on the above report in 
your issue of last week is the only journalist I know of who 
has recognized its most prominent feature. In the body of 
the report the Commissioners time after time choose God 
rather than Mammon. But just at the end, when they come 
to decide what ought at once to be done, it is Mammon whom 
they would have us enthrone. A single instance of their 
method will explain what the result is. They see clearly 
the importance of the land problem and lay down the prin- 
ciple that every native family ought to have enough land 
for self-support and to enable it to meet taxation charges. 
But, as nearly always, they edge away from many of the 
facts that reflect on the land policy now in operation. In 
the native reserves, which comprise less than a third of the 
country, the ancient tenures have been stereotyped, so that 
adjustments to meet modern conditions have been rendered 
impossible. Thus among the Kikuyu some clans have more 
land than they can use, while others have so little that most 
of their members are compelled to accept what wages Euro- 
pean employers will give them. Even twenty years ago, 
when the reserves were larger than now, land hunger forced 
thousands of natives to rent land from Europeans, often 
paying them a pound an acre for land rented from the 
Government by the Europeans at a farthing an acre. The 
Government, at the behest of the planters, stopped that by 
a law that prohibited natives from living on land belonging 
to Europeans except on the condition that they worked for 
the owners for 180 days in the year. And many thousands 
of natives do now live in that state of semi-slavery, with no 
opportunity of getting land of their own. Mr. Amery told 
Colonel Wedgwood in Parliament a few months ago that 
natives could buy land in Kenya. He had been totally misin- 
formed, All land in Kenya is Crown land, and the Govern- 
ment has neither sold nor rented a single acre to any native. 

How, let us next inquire, are the practical changes 
advised by the Commission likely to lead to the provision of 
land for the natives on the very modest scale considered by 
the Commissioners to be just? One of these changes will 
transfer effective control of policy from Downing Street to a 
Governor-General and advisers in Africa. That change is 
proved desirable, we are told, by the failure of Downing 
Street control. But why has it failed to ensure to natives 
the land they need? Undoubtedly because the Government 
in Kenya has bowed to the demands of employers of labour, 
who knew that if the natives could get as much land as 
they wanted they themselves would not get as many 
labourers as they wanted. But why did the Government thus 
submit to demands so inequitable? Partly, no doubt, because 
the men chosen to govern have been in sympathy with these 
demands, but mainly because a succession of Secretaries of 
State has failed to insist that justice should be done and 
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land found for every native ready to cultivate it. For all 
these years there has been an official majority in the Legis- 
lature of men who, if found not to be in sympathy with 
British ideas of justice would rightly have been required to 
resign. All these years the principle laid down by the Com- 
missioners might at any time have been embodied in legis- 
lation. The reason, the only reason that was not done, was 
the opposition to this same policy laid down by the 
Commissioners by the European Colony in Kenya. 

What, then, is the remedy advised by the Commissioners? 
Do they ask that the Governor-General should be instructed to 
see to it that the official majority is effectively used to enact 
such measures as will provide every native with as much 
land as he is willing to cultivate? On the contrary, their 
proposals would render that procedure for ever impossible. 
They propose to destroy the official majority by substituting 
four non-official Europeans, responsible to their own con- 
sciences alone, for four officials under obligation to support 
whatever policy Parliament may decide. True, these four 
men are to have the duty of representing native interests, 
and three of the Commissioners anticipate that giving them 
that duty will make them think and act and vote quite 
differently. That seems to me as preposterous as the paint 
ing of white roses red by the pages in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.’? It seems to me insulting as well. For it assumes 
that, unless they are specially labelled, these men do not 
now think and vote as their consciences tell them they 
should. I know these men. I lived among them for years, 
and both received their hospitality and gave it them. They 
are neither better nor worse than the rest of us. The only 
distinctive thing about them is that their economic situation 
makes it impossible for them to judge wisely and rightly 
about the Africans on whose labours their profits entirety 
depend. As well give to representatives of brewers and dis- 
tillers the control of legislation governing the sale and 
taxation of alcoholic beverages. 

Finally, what seems to me the most disastrous feature 
of the report is the permanency that its authors claim for 
its proposals. They specifically lay it down that the privi- 
leges of the European Colony should never be disturbed, and 
demand (on page 103) that the policy to be followed should 
not be affected by changes of government in this country. 
But how, I would ask, have liberties ever been enlarged or 
privileges extended, unless some Party fought for them to 
be? Take, for example, the important point raised by Mr. 
Harris. I believe that already there are many natives in 
all the countries of East Africa who are as well qualified for 
the vote as Europeans. But suppose they are not, ought 
their employers to be the judges of the time they are ready? 
Where should we stand in India to-day if fifty years ago the 
Europeans resident in India had been given the powers and 
privileges that this report advises the Europeans of East 
Africa should be endowed with? 

While many of the measures advised in the report for 
the benefit of natives are marred by excessive paternalism, 
I admit that they would do much to remedy existing evils. 
But I hold that the machinery proposed is incapable of 
carrying them out. The High Commissioner and Governors- 
General will find Mammon worshippers unsuitable agents for 
doing God’s work. In the end, I have no doubt, our country 
will insist on returning to the policy of granting to the 
natives of a country a status and rights equal with those of 
its European immigrants, which the Liberal Party adopted 
and acted on nearly a century ago. I hope we shall not 
wait to be forced into that policy by rebellion.—Yours, &c., 


NorRMAN LEYS. 


ELECTIONEERING AT ST. STEPHEN’S 


Sir,—An instance of vote angling—not vote catching, I 
think, because it was too transparent—occurred in the 
committee stage of the Scottish Local Government Bill this 
week, and deserves wider publicity than it has obtained. 
It seems to me to reveal a lack of principle and a miscon- 
ception of the duties of a Member of Parliament which are 
really serious. 

There is a strong feeling in Scotland against the Govern- 
ment proposal to transfer the bulk of the powers now 
exercised by the smaller burgh councils—that is, burghs 
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with a census population of less than 20,000—to the county 


councils. Naturally, this has found greatest expression 
among the residents of the burghs affected, and lately a 


deputation from the 


Scottish convention of burghs visited 
London to press for 


an amendment of the proposal. The 
places which will be hit hardest by the proposed transfer- 
ence are the seaside resorts, whose winter population is in 
many cases substantially less than 20,000 and whose summer 
population is substantially greater, and to meet their needs 
an amendment was suggested by the convention of burghs 
which would give to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
power to raise by order to the status of large burghs all such 
holiday resorts. This was put before the Secretary of State 
for Scotland and a meeting of Scottish Conservative mem- 
bers, who declined to have anything to do with it. The 
Liberal and Labour Scottish members, who were afterwards 
interviewed, agreed to the suggestion in principle, and a 
number of amendments which, if carried, would have 
achieved the same result were put down by them. 

So far so good ; but now comes the point. 

On the eve of the debate on the relevant section of the 
Bill (Cl. 2, Sec. 1b) the Conservative member for Argyllshire, 
Mr. F. A. MacQuisten, tabled an amendment to exclude 
from the provisions of the Bill the two burghs concerned 
which were in his own constituency, Oban and Dunoon. He 


was immediately followed bv his colleague for West 
Renfrew, Lieut.-Colonel Shaw, who proposed a_ similar 
amendment for his own seaside resort, Gourock. And next 


came Lieut.-Colonel Moore, the member for Ayr Burghs, 
who proposed to exclude Troon, Prestwick, Irvine, Saltcoats, 
and Ardrossan, or five out of the six burghs which form his 
own constituency, from the provisions of the Bill. 

All these three gentlemen had declared that they sup- 
ported the Bill and its proposals. All had declined to accept 
the principle which held that this transference of powers 
from the seaside burghs was wrong and damaging to the 
interests of Scotland. All, when they reflected on the 
rapidly approaching day of reckoning, decided that prin- 
ciple must give way to expediency when it came to their 
own constituencies. 

And all, it may be said in conclusion, when the guillotine 
fell and their own amendments were not even mentioned, 
as they well knew would happen, voted against the general 
amendment of the clause put forward by the opposition and 
in favour of the proposal being retained in the Bill. Surely 
this is a reduction of Parliamentary duty to the ridiculous, 
and an introduction of sectional self-interest into politics 
which can scarcely be pardoned or paralleled.—Yours, &c., 

BaSIL MuRRAY. 


“FORCE NO REMEDY” 


Srr,—For heaven's sake do let us try to get the contro- 
versy regarding this maxim out of the fog with which Mr. 
Leonard Woolf in your issue of February 2nd leaves it still 
surrounded. In large part the disagreement between Dean 
Inge and Mr. Woolf seems to arrive (as controversies so 
often do) from the same phrase being used in different 
senses. If I venture to put forward what seems to me the 
truth, Mr. Woolf may he able to tell us how far his view 
really differs from the Dean’s. Thus, then: (1) Mere force— 
force unguided by sagacity—is very unlikely to bring about 
a desirable state of things. (2) Mere force will often fail to 
bring about the result, good or evil, desired by the agent. 
(3) Force, for certain purposes, is actually an impediment, 
for instance, in spreading a spiritual religion, or, very often, 
in education. (4) Force can never decide what is good and 
what is evil: the view, popular once in Germany, that die 
Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, in the sense that any 
nation actually establishing its power in history is merely 
shown to be the worthiest morally to exercise that power, 
is to be repudiated. 

Yet it remains true, on the other side, that (1) force, 
combined with sagacity and with good luck, very largely 
determines what course things actually take. It was force, 
for instance, with sagacity and good luck, which determined 
in the third century B.c. whether Rome or Carthage was to 
rule in the Mediterranean: it was force, with sagacity and 
good luck, which determined in the eighteenth century A.D. 
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whether England or France was to rule in India. But if 
force is a means for bringing about different states of things 


in the world, then it seems to follow that those states of 


things are sometimes better states. 

The proposition, obviously, which the Dean meant to 
stamp as ‘* the silliest ever coined by misdirected ingenuity ” 
is the proposition that in no case can force be the means of 
bringing about a desirable result. And it is unfortunately 
true that pacifists have used such a proposition in argument. 
They have tried to divert men from war (an admirable thing 
to do) by assuring them that they cannot possibly attain 
their purpose by war. This is like trying to divert a man 
from a murder by assuring him that, however hard he 
hammers the other man on the head, he can produce no 
effect. If Mr. Woolf thinks that it was desirable in the 
fifteenth century that English rule should cease in France, 
Saint Joan, the principal agent in bringing that about, 
effected the purpose not by moral suasion, but by war. By 
making Joan a saint, the Roman Church has definitely 
committed itself to the doctrine that in certain cases military 
force is the right remedy, and no pacifist could approve of 
Mr. Shaw’s play without stultifying himself. Of course, it 
is logically possible to hold that, although, as a matter of 
fact, a more desirable state of things often is brought about 
by force, still (1) that state of things could have been brought 
about by other means, and the use of force was therefore 
superfluous, or (2) that the evil of using force is so great 
that it would be better that the less desirable state of things 
should continue than that the more desirable state should 
be brought in by force. On this view, Saint Joan ought 
rather to have accepted the indefinite continuance of English 
rule in France than have taken up the sword: 
anything but a saint. 

Such a view is rejected not only by imperialists and 
bourgeois and stout old Tories—as Mr. Woolf seems to 
suggest—but just as emphatically by Socialists. I read 
only the other day in a review of Mr. Shaw’s recent book 
by Mr. Laski the criticism that Mr. Shaw was wrong in 
supposing that Capitalism could give place to Socialism 
without the application of force. Experience proves that 
more desirable states of things (as well as less desirable) 
continually are brought about by force: it would be interest- 
ing to know whether Mr. Woolf thinks that Joan could have 
got the English out of France just as well by moral suasion, 
or that she ought to have acquiesced in the indefinite continu- 
ance of English rule. I am sorry that he brings in the 
saying of Jesus in this connection, because it seems to give 
him nothing but a debating score not quite worthy of him. 
Mr. Woolf does not, I think, himself believe that the words 
of a particular man uttered in Palestine 1,900 years ago 
have such authority as to impose a belief apart from the 
measure of inherent rationality it may possess; he only 
wants to tell Christians what construction he thinks they 
ought to place upon sayings attributed to Jesus. Perhaps it 
is not so simple as Mr. Woolf represents. In any case, it 
seems better to keep these questions rather to the general 
grounds of reason, which Mr. Woolf and the Dean have in 
common, than to drag in an authority which Mr. Woolf 
himself regards as, in many respects, fallible-—Yours, &c., 

EDWYN BEVAN. 


she was 


MR, WOOLF AND DEAN INGE 


Srr,—I have read with much interest, some sympathy, 
and more dissent, Mr. Woolf's amusing comments on the 
Dean. 

May I point out how much these two brilliant writers 
have in common? 


Each contributes two columns of admirable writing 


weekly. Each writes many wise and many foolish but few 
dull sentences. Mr. Woolf handsomely says of Dr. Inge 
that ‘‘ he must at one time have been a man of some 


intelligence.’ Will not your readers join in a similar 
eulogy of Mr. Woolf? It is I think wrong to accuse either 
of these distinguished men of a preference for the middle of 
the road, but if at any time they are found there is it not 
because from that point they can most easily chuck missiles 
at any passer-by from whatever direction he may come; a 
pastime which, ‘‘ human nature being what it is,”’ is 
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delightful and inspiriting to the onlooker who is not hit? 

1 humbly protest against Dr. Inge being identified with 
the nineteenth century. Far be if from me to claim to be 
an authority on anything, especially when dealing with two 
gentlemen who are authorities on everything, but, as I lived 
forty-five years in the nineteenth century, I have a plausible, 
though doubtful, claim to a little authority on that remark- 
able period. In the earlier half of the century F. D. 
Maurice was deprived of his chair by King’s Collegé for 
writing disrespectfully of the consoling doctrine of eternal 
damnation. To-day Dean Inge presides over a committee 
formed for the purpose of endowing a Maurice Chair of 
Theology in the same college! 

Mr. Woolf writes with contempt of those of his readers 
who, like myself, reside in the abyssmal darkness of the 
suburbs. The Dean writes with equal contempt of persons 
residing elsewhere. But we who enjoy these writers cheer- 
fully forgive little insolences which show us that, like 
ourselves, they possess some of the infirmities of human 
nature.—Yours, &c., CHAS. WRIGHT. 


FEVER 


HE devils, it is said, carry hell with them wherever 

they go, so that even in paradise they are infernally 

at home. It is the same with us; we can never 
escape from ourselves. Jones may long to be Newton or 
Napoleon; but in spite of his desires, in the teeth of all 
his efforts, he remains unalterably Jones. Nor can Smith in 
love identify himself, as he would like to do, with the 
beloved Miss Brown; nor Robinson, rejected, do anything 
to make his personality like that of favoured Smith. Only 
the mentally deranged are ever permanently somebody 
else. The normal] are doomed to remain themselves. It is 
only when they are ill that they can hope to escape, how- 
ever briefly and incompletely, from their own familiar souls. 

Recently a touch of influenza gave me an opportunity 
of studying at close quarters the person I become when my 
temperature rises above a hundred and two. This fever- 
person is forced on me, not chosen. He is not the kind of 
being I ever wanted to become. He is not Shakespeare or 
Faraday or Mozart. He is not superior to my normal- 
temperature self; he is inferior. But he has at least the 
great merit of being different. He is not I. Who is he, 
then? 

Who, indeed? Let me try to paint his portrait. He is, 
to begin with, a stoic. Not theoretically—for he is a man 
of few or no theories—but in practice, spontaneously and 
by instinct. He is one of nature’s stoics, born not made. 
The things of this world, which are ordinarily counted as 
goods or evils, are matters to him of total indifference. Is 
he rich or poor? He does not care. Free or a slave? 
What does it matter? No affections attach him to the 
ephemeral and phenomenal. No hatreds disturb his 
serenity. Those who were loved, when the temperature of 
the body he inhabits was four degrees lower, are to him 
spectral strangers. And his ci-devant greatest enemy, if 
now he entered the sick-room, would be neither more nor 
less. No accident has power to disturb him. He can 
regard all the inclemencies of fate with absolute equanimity. 
The news of his ruin, of the death of all his one-time friends 
would leave him cold—or rather hot; for his stoicism is a 
function of his warmth. Even the prospect of his own death 
fills him with no alarm or distress. With every rise in the 
temperature of his blood, life becomes less agreeable and 
death proportionately less terrifying. The person who 
makes his appearance when my body is at a hundred and 
two is so stoically wretched that he has no fear of the 
event which will put an end to his misery. The fact is 
comforting. For though I may fear death, it is probably 
the other man who will have to do the dying. Timor mortis 
conturbat me—but not him. If it is the fever-person who 
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occupies the death-bed, my feelings about the matter are 
an irrelevance. It is only when the death is a cold, not a 
hot one, that the ordinary man’s emotions about dying are 
of importance. For there are many illnesses which do not 
transmute us into someone else, but on the contrary rein- 
force our individuality and, by rendering it impossible for 
us to think and do the thousand irrelevant and distracting 
things which all healthy people are perpetually thinking and 
doing, make us more thoroughly and intensely ourselves 
than we are in seasons of normality. Such illnesses do not 
detach us from the objects of our affection, but bring us 
closer to them. Instead of reducing us to a state of stoical 
carelessness, they strengthen those bonds of sentiment, 
habit, and association, that natural piety, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, by which our days are bound together. When this 
happens, the final unbinding of the days must seem par- 
ticularly cruel. It is to prepare for such ends as these that 
Montaigne advised us to take a course of training in the 
art of dying. Where the conclusion is feverish, such train- 
ing is wasted; for it is not the trained individual who dies, 
but another, the temporary usurper of his place. Detached 
from everything and everybody, with no habits of affection 
to be broken, and nothing loved to be lost, the usurper 
is, spiritually, more than half dead when he begins his reign. 
Death is only the ultimate stage in a psychological process 
which the first touch of fever inaugurated. 

But though emotionally detached, the person who 
occupies a fevered body is by no means unconscious. His 
mind works—I speak at any rate from my own experience— 
even more actively than it does at ordinary times. In my 
own case this activity is radically different from the activity 
of the unfevered mind. For, with my blood at a hundred 
and two instead of at ninety-eight, I am transformed, not 
merely from an ordinary human being into a monster of 
stoical ataraxia, but also from a prosaic thinker into a seer 
of images, a visionary, a kind of potential poet. At ordinary 
times I am not one of those who think in terms of inward 
visions. My mind works more or less abstractly, in terms 
of words which evoke only the palest images. But the 
mind of the person who takes my place, when my blood is 
too hot, thinks exclusively with pictures. Fever miracu- 
lously opens the inward eye, and I find myself living in the 
midst of the strangest phantasmagoria. Each word I hear, 
each external object I catch sight of, calls up an image, 
often apparently quite unrelated to the evoking word or 
thing; and the first image calls up a second, the second a 
third, and so on indefinitely. The visions have a life of 
their own independent of my conscious will; their endless 
succession unrolls itself regardless of my wishes. I—who- 
ever ‘‘ I’? may be—am reduced to the role of mere spec- 
tator. I stand aside and watch the performance which 
somebody else has staged for my amusement. And some- 
times I am duly amused; for the show is brilliant, and a 
kind of plot, a dramatic interest, rambles mazily through 
the succession of images. But at other times, when I am 
tired, when I long for peace and sleep, the spectacle be- 
comes intolerable. I resent its intrusion on my privacy; 
I feel as I would feel if I were compelled by law to have 
the radio and television perpetually turned on in my study. 
For the visions are unescapable. I cannot avert my gaze 
from them, and if I would close the inward eye against 
them, their brightness shines through any muffling bandage 
my consciousness can interpose. They are not merely as 
clear as the images transmitted by the physical eye from 
the external world; they are clearer, brighter, more 
luminously distinct. They are more real than ordinary 
reality; they are real in that excessive and preternatural 
way in which a work of art is real. Compared with the 
images of them evoked, in paint, by Velasquez, shall we 
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say, and Piero della Francesca, or, on the printed page, by 
Dickens, by Dostoevsky, by Flaubert, the flesh-and-blood 
people of daily life seem phantasmal, as trees walking. My 
fever-images have just that quality of super-reality which 
belongs, among objects in the external world, only to works 
of art. Not, of course, that they are works of art, except 
subjectively for my fevered self. If, by means of some 
miraculous calligraphic shorthand, I could contrive to 
render them visible to others (including among those others 
the self I am when my temperature is normal) these super- 
real visions would be revealed, I know, as things of an 
entirely sub-artistic incoherence. The French surréalistes, 
in their earlier productions, went to the trouble of demon- 
strating the difference between private day-dreaming and 
public art. Their method was to allow their minds (image- 
seeing and poetical even at 98.4, or rather, since we are 
in France, at 86.8) to wander uncontrolled through the 
mazes of associative fancy. The history of these wander- 
ings they then proceeded to record. The result, whenever 
the method was strictly followed, was always a kind of 
rigmarole incomprehensible and without beauty for anyone 
except the author. Inevitably; for a work of art must be 
made, at least in part, out of materials accessible to all 
men. Day-dreams are as private and personal to the day- 
dreamer as his own body. They can as little be shared 
with others, they are as little suitable for being made the 
matter of a direct sacramental communion with others, as 
his kidneys and his pancreas. True, a man’s day-dreams, 
no less than his body, can be used as material for a work 
of art, but only on condition of their being reinterpreted in 
terms of emotions and intellectua] ideas common to other 
human beings. Carlyle’s pancreas and kidneys gave him 
chronic trouble. If he had confined himself to setting down 
an exact record of his symptoms from day to day, nobody 
would have been interested. But, wiser than the sur- 
réalistes, he did not attempt to give direct expression to the 
entirely private history of his viscera. Digesting his own 
indigestions, he reinterpreted his private bodily discomfort 
in terms of an abstract and very public “‘ fire-eyed despair ”’ 
(I think that was the phrase); he used his dyspepsia as 
the raw material out of which to manufacture that peculiar 
kind of work of art called a philosophy. A day-dream must 
be treated by the artist in the same way as an event in 
the history of his body; it must be reinterpreted and its 
private images used for the adornment of some public 
emotional or intellectual theme. The surréalistes of the 
straitest sect refuse to do this; their books, in consequence, 
are psychological curiosities rather than works of art. They 
are collections of raw materials for literature; they are 
documents exhibiting the state of mind of a poet before 
he starts to turn his private dreaming into poetry. 

Fever transforms me, too, into a potential lyrist. With 
the influenza upon me I can form some notion of the way 
in which Shelley or Rimbaud normally thought. I begin 
to understand how they invented those metaphors which 
invest an old idea with an entirely new and richer signifi- 
cance. I know where they fetched those brilliant images 
with which they clothed their thoughts and feelings. They 
had the feverish gift of seeing, but along with it the sober 
power to organize what they saw into the forms of art, to 
convert private visions into publicly recognizable beauty 
and universally comprehensible argument. Possessing at 
ordinary times a little, perhaps, of their capacity to 
organize, I lack the gift of seeing. And the fever that brings 
the visions robs me of my intellect. The person who takes 
my place when my blood is overheated possesses of the 
poet’s genius only that part, alas! which is allied to 
madness. 

ALpous HUXLEY. 
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THE DRAMA 


A WELL-MADE PLAY AND THE 
REVERSE 


Wyndham’s Theatre: “Living Together.” 
Gate Theatre Studio: ‘‘ Twelve Thousand.”’ 


By ALFRED SUTRO. 
By BRUNO FRANK. 


R. SUTRO has not had a very good Press for his 
M: Living Together.’’ All the brilliant old men have 

dubbed him out of date. Mr. Sutro, in trying to be 
advanced, has not been nearly advanced enough, and has 
given a description of modern liaisons in terms not of the 
stable. This is very shocking, and ‘‘ Living Together ” 
has been given away with a pound of tea. As a matter of 
fact, this is, in many ways, very unfair. Mr. Sutro puts 
a play together very well; his dialogue is slick and amus- 
ing; he knows what people are like, and why they get into 
difficulties. Barbara and Roland live in sin with Tony and 
Julia. Respective parents take up a plausible view of the 
matter. Tony and Julia are dismissed to unhappiness; and 
everybody concerned will have to make the best of it. 
And also, one feels that they will. Barbara will concen- 
trate on bio-chemistry, Roland on applied chemistry : Tony 
will slop on from one intrigue to another, and in two years’ 
time they will be in as great a mess as they were before. 
** Living Together ” has its defeats no less renowned than 
marriage. 

Yet the brilliant old men are right, up to a point. For 
all its merits, there is something wrong with ‘* Living To- 
gether.’’ Mr. Sutro has tried to put too much new wine 
into his old bottles. He has tried to sing songs of Cowardice 
in the tempo of Sardou. Perhaps he was not very well 
assisted by the producer. The “* big ”’ scene at the begin- 
ning of Act III. is unfortunately “* big,’’ but the producer 
made it bigger, rather than smaller, while of the young 
people, Mr. Owen Nares alone behaved with convincing 
freedom of manners. Miss Leggatt particularly seemed 
rather at sea in the chief part of a theoretical blue-stocking. 
These criticisms, however, do not apply to the old people 
of Miss Ethel Irving and Mr. Lawrence Hanray. Yet ulti- 
mately the actors were not entirely to blame either. The 
shapelessness of modern life, the chaos of its moral] standards 
cannot be jammed into a neat Sardou box. Hence we have 
come to hate the well-made play, the “* strong ”’ scene, what 
the French police call *‘ la confrontation des témoins *’; 
we look rather for similarity of key, for suggestions of 
feelings, for looseness of construction. A play almost 
becomes good, if it is ** untheatrical.”’ 

Hence Mr. Bruno Frank’s elegant interlude ‘‘ Twelve 
Thousand,’”’ at the Gate Theatre Studio, comes as a relief 
after ** Living Together ”’; it is so quiet, so calm, so under- 
stated, a little dull perhaps, and occasionally rather 
** preachy,’’ but more ‘* modern” than ‘* Living To- 
gether,’’ though it deals with the eighteenth century. A 
German princeling, complete with maitresse en titre, ballet- 
master and court poet, sells twelve thousand conscripts to 
an English agent for service in America. By a subtle ruse, 
the news is communicated to Frederick the Great, who, in 
the person of an envoy, arrives as a deus ex machind, 
stops the export of recruits, and carries back into Prussia 
a confidential secretary and some peasants who will make 
good in God’s own country where imperial tyranny and the 
recruiting sergeant are unknown, and a man may make 
his way without interference. This is rather a curious view 
of the Founder of Militarism. But still it has something 
init. The princeling, the maitresse en titre, the confidential 
secretary, prime minister, and peasants make an agreeable 
little divertissement in the ** summer pavilion of the Ducal 
palace.’? ‘* Twelve Thousand ”’ never excites one, never 
irritates one. It is never “ theatrical,’? and never silly, 
while there is only one high falutin’ effort (by the Prussian 
representative) that slightly grates on the nerves. Finally, 
it is as loose in construction as ‘* Living Together ”’ is tight, 
and it suits modern taste better. More one cannot say, save 
that ‘* Twelve Thousand *” was very prettily acted by the 
Gate Theatre Company. It depends on a unity of tone and 
feeling, which was successfully observed by all concerned. 


Francis BrrreE.u. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


NE is so accustomed to approaching Pirandello in a 
O spirit of determination to follow him at all costs that 

it is a little disconcerting to find that in ‘* The Mock 
Emperor ” (Queen’s Theatre) he is being straightforward all 
the time. Straightforward, that is to say, for Pirandello. 
There is no twisting and turning from one plane of actuality 
to another ; one knows where one is, even if it is not always 
clear whether the central character is a madman or playfully 
sane. To me, this is disappointing, for although I do not 
look for deep philosophy from Pirandello, I do expect some 
metaphysical conjuring tricks, and it is not until halfway 
through the second act of this play that it becomes 
apparent that there are to be none. At this point one 
rightly or wrongly applies different standards of criticism, 
with the result that one finds that there is too much 
exposition, too much assumption of the spectators’ know- 
ledge of history (though, of course, in Italy this would not 
be the case, for Henry IV. of Germany is as Henry VIII. 
of England to us), and far too little drama. However, 
** The Mock Emperor ” provides a splendid opportunity for 
Mr. Ernest Milton to sow the seeds of his career as an actor- 
manager, and he does not neglect it. I suspect that his 
task is not so difficult as might be supposed, since although 
he is nearly all the time either pretending to be mad or 
pretending to pretend to be mad, the author seldom allows 
one to be certain which, and, furthermore, a madman’s 
symptoms are not specifically laid down in the playgoer’s 
experience, so that he can afford to sacrifice everything for 
effect. At all events, his performance is certainly extra- 
ordinarily effective. 

* * * 

To anyone who has read the novel or seen the film, 
** Beau Geste ’’ may be intelligible throughout its ramifica- 
tions; but not being one of those fortunate many I was 
unable to understand why the lady stole the jewel 
(if it was a jewel), why the gentleman joined the Foreign 
Legion, why his brothers did the same, or why they brought 
the jewel with them. I must confess that I did not attend 
as carefully as I might have done, but this was because the 
brothers were so fond of addressing each other as ‘* Faithful 
hound ”? and ‘* Stout Fella,’? expressions of endearment 
between English gentlemen which tend to embarrass me, 
especially when reinforced every five minutes with affec- 
tionate hugs and maulings and hair-rufflings. What did 
interest me about the play was Mr. Basil Dean’s production, 
which is very good indeed. Mr. George W. Harris’s settings 
are admirable, and the atmosphere of despairing reckless- 
ness which one associates with the Foreign Legion is well 
conveyed. I quarrel with Mr. Dean over the lapses into 
French—how tired one became of hearing ejaculations of 
** C’est la layjong ’’—and his handling of the enormous 
crowds in the canteen scenes, though visually perfect, was 
inferior to M. Komisarjevsky’s similar work in ** Paul I.”’; 
but these are details in an ensemble which is quite worthy 
of the traditions of His Majesty’s Theatre, where the piece 
is running. 

*‘ Craig’s Wife,’? at the Fortune Theatre, is an 
American play introduced into this country with some 
prestige because it won for its author the Pulitzer prize 
for modern drama. Only those who are prepared, like Miss 
Rebecca West, to take modern America seriously will 
escape from regarding ‘‘ Craig’s Wife ” as a boring play 
based upon a boring theme carelessly expressed in imper- 
fect technique. Such criticism misses both the genuine 
seriousness and genuine newness of the ideas which the 
author seeks to express. Mr. George Kelly has set out to 
write a popular problem play for a general public with a 
smattering of knowledge of ‘* Behaviouristic ’’ sociology 
and an outlook upon human beings which has not yet 
taken shape in this country. It is necessary to realize that 
he is using words and ideas which have one set of associa- 
tions here and quite another set of associations in America. 
In America, I am told, ** Craig’s Wife ” is quite 2 common 
type. She is what we regard as a shrew, and according 
to our standards of what is interesting in the theatre she 
is a played-out theme. But Mr. Kelly has not written an 
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inadequate rehash of an old theme. The old theme of the 
shrew displayed the dramatic qualities of her shrewishness 
and created excitement out of her taming. Mr. Kelly’s 
theme is that the shrew is an infernal nuisance in society 
and that it is a moral duty to expose the mechanism of 
her behaviour. He gives us almost no action in the 
theatrical sense of the word. Every incident and every 
character is constructed to reveal the mechanism of the 
behaviour of Craig’s wife with a mercilessness which would 
be awful if we could take it seriously. The actors are 
efficient, and Mr. Brian Aherne, as Walter Craig, is 
sensitive. 
* ¥ * 

An exhibition of Modern French Paintings at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery introduces the work of certain painters who 
have been little, if at all, seen in London, as well as con- 
taining several pictures by artists of established repute. 
Among the latter are Friesz, Marchand, and Segonzac, who 
shows a very fine ‘* Nude ”’ and an interesting study ‘‘ In 
the Stable,’’ in which the curious angular forms of cows are 
used to build up a powerful design. Robert Lotiron, a very 
agreeable painter whose work is not much known in London, 
has half a dozen landscapes here. In the case of most of 
the other artists, accomplishment and skill are more in 
evidence than any marked originality. A new exhibition at 
the Leicester Galleries includes drawings and paintings by 
Miss Ethel Walker, some decorative pastels of birds by 
M. Simon Bussy, and a large collection of modern etchings. 
The latter is extremely varied, ranging from the English 
academic to such masters as Manet, Degas, Whistler, 
Maillol, Sickert, Matisse, Segonzac, and Picasso. Mr. 
Sickert’s ‘* Vision, Volumes, Recessions,’’ is a very witty 
and delicate caricature. At the Literary Bookshop, Coptic 
Street, where there are often interesting pictures to be seen, 
there are at present, among other things, some paintings by 
Miss Eve Kirk, a young artist who has exhibited very little. 
These landscapes show her to be very talented, with a sure 
sense of colour and construction; her danger is that her 
cleverness is apt to betray her into “ slick ”’ superficiality. 

* * * 


The story of ‘* Piccadilly,’? a new British film (made 
by the firm of British International Pictures), which is show- 
ing at the Carlton Theatre, was written specially for the 
screen by Mr. Arnold Bennett. It is the type of story which 
for many years now has been beloved of film producers and 
of which countless variations have been seen—the story 
which contrasts the glories of a fashionable night-club with 
the dangerous glamour of Chinatown and tells of the rise 
to fame and fortune of a scullery-maid and the jealousies 
of an actress. The banalities of the story, however, are 
greatly redeemed by the remarkably interesting production 
and photography of Mr. E. A. Dupont (the maker of 
** Vaudeville ’’) and by the fact that the scullery-maid is 
Miss Anna May Wong, whose appearance and acting are 
always a joy to watch. The other parts are very com- 
petently taken by Miss Gilda Gray, Mr. Jameson Thomas, 
Mr. King Ho-Chang, Miss Hannah Jones, and Mr. Charles 
Laughton, so that ‘* Piccadilly ’’ becomes, if not a good 
film, at least a pleasant entertainment. But the setting 
migh equally well be New York, Paris, or Berlin; there is 
little in it that is characteristic of London. The Film 
Society last Sunday showed ‘‘ The End of St. Petersburg,” 
a film commissioned by the Soviet for the tenth anniversary 
of the Russian revolution. Historica] rather than propa- 
gandist, it is magnificently produced by M. Pudowkin. 


* * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 9th.— 
** Black Velvet,’? at the Arts Theatre. 
Tuesday, February 12th.— 
Gerald Cooper, Chamber Concert, olian Hall, 8.30. 
Miss Evelyn Sharp, on ** The Growing Pains of Eman- 
cipation,’’ Caxton Hall, 8. 
Mr. Roger Fry, on ** The Dutch Exhibition,’’ the Wire- 
less, 7. 
Friday, February 15th.— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 


OMICcRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
RUSSIAN NOVELISTS 


WO more volumes of the Centenary Edition of 
' Tolstoy’s works (Oxford University Press, and Mil- 
ford, nine guineas for twenty-one volumes) have now 
been published. They are Vol. 3, ‘* Childhood, Boyhood, 
and Youth,”’ and Vol. 19, ** Resurrection.’’ I feel that it 
is a pity that this edition, so admirable in many ways, 
should be printed in such very small type. The complaint 
is not a personal one, but there must be a good many people 
who could not possibly read the print of these volumes, 
for it is rather trying even to one who suffers from no 
ocular infirmity. It was a good idea to bring out the two 
books together, for the first was written between the ages 
of twenty-four and twenty-nine before Tolstoy had written 
his two masterpieces, the second between the ages of sixty- 
seven and seventy-one, twenty-seven years after ‘* War and 
Peace,’’ when Tolstoy’s theories had driven him to believe 
that the only justification for a novel was that it should be 
a sermon. ‘** Resurrection ”’ is the fruit of this theory; it 
is the work of a great novelist, a born novelist, probably 
the world’s greatest novelist, conscientiously trying to stifle 
his art in the longest sermon ever preached by a moralist. 
To this colossal literary mongrel] an introduction is written 
by Mr. H. G. Wells. 


* + *~ 


What Mr. Wells writes about Tolstoy is short, wrong- 
headed, and very interesting. Of course, Mr. Wells is right 
in saying that ‘* Resurrection ” is, after the trial, artistic- 
ally a failure. The preacher drove out the artist; the 
sermon destroyed the novel. The characters, who, if they 
were to fit into the pattern and rhythm of a work of art, 
had to move, think, feel, speak in certain ways, were dis- 
torted, compressed, moulded to point the moral. In the 
process they lose their life and become lay figures, the stage 
properties of a preacher. This is common ground; every 
critic agrees that ‘* Resurrection ”’ is infinitely inferior to 
** War and Peace ” and ** Anna Karenina ”; and practic- 
ally everyone agrees as to the cause of that inferiority. But 
Mr. Wells seems to go much further than that. He 
obviously thinks that the merits of the Rusisan novelists, 
and among them Tolstoy, are generally overestimated. In 
particular, he takes Mr. Arnold Bennett to task for putting 
so many Russians in the “ first class,’? and for ** indulging 
in orgiastic admiration for Dostoevsky.’? His own admira- 
tion is ** temperate *’; his preferences are for Chekhov and 
Turgenev, and the strength of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, he 
holds, lies in their ** stupendous abundance of observed 
facts.”’ 

© . ” 

Mr. Wells seems, in this case, to have allowed his pre- 
ferences to obscure his critical judgment. I can under- 
stand ‘* preferring ’’ Chekhov and Turgenev and even 
Gogol; but none of them produced anything which can be 
put on the same level as ‘‘ War and Peace” or ‘* The 
Brothers Karamazov.’’ As to the general question of 
Russian pre-eminence, I can think of no novel in any lan- 
guage which can be put on the same level as the master- 
pieces of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, and very few on the 
same level as the best of Turgenev and Gogol. But I would 
go even further than that and maintain that the second and 
third rate Russian novelists, right down to the present time, 
produce novels of a higher quality than do similar writers 
in Germany, France, and England. And here is some 


evidence in support of this view. During the last four years, 
novels have been reviewed in THE NaTION by seven or eight 
different critics. Over and over again I have noticed that, 
when the translation of a Russian novel is included in the 
batch of ten or twelve books, the reviewer singles it out 
as the best of the batch. You may find an instance in last 
week’s NATION. 
m * * 

There would be nothing abnormal in the fact that the 
Russians should have found the novel form peculiarly suit- 
able to their genius and should have developed a school of 
fiction in which the great are the greatest and even second- 
class writers produce living works of art instead of machine- 
made models. The same thing happened with painting in 
Italy and Holland, with music in Germany, with the drama 
in Shakespearian England. The man who really created 
this ** school ”’ of Russian fiction was Gogol. If you want 
to see what a great writer Gogol was and what some of the 
elements are which make for the greatness of Russian 
novels, you should read the recently published volume of 
his short stories, ‘* Mirgorod,”’ translated by Mrs. Garnett 
(Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.). There are four short stories 
in this volume. ‘* Old-World Land-Owners,”’ a sketch of 
two old people living on their estate, has the vivid reality 
and the romantic poetry of a Chekhov story. ‘* Taras 
Bulba ” is a magnificent romance interpenetrated with 
realism. ‘* Viy ”? is a masterpiece in which realism, the 
supernatural, and humour are inextricably interwoven. 
** The Tale of Ivan Ivanovitch ”’ is, again, an extraordinary 
amalgam of realism and farce which insensibly peters out 
into melancholy and the famous last sentence: ‘ It is a 
dreary world, friends.”? 

« * a 

Already in Gogol you see the qualities which have given 
to Russian novelists their incomparable powers. There is, 
first, the extraordinarily vivid realism. All critics agree 
as to the realism of Tolstoy. Mr. Wells speaks of his 
** stupendous abundance of observed fact.’? There is a 
study of Tolstoy in Stefan Zweig’s *‘ Adepts in Self-Por- 
traiture,’’ just published in a translation (Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.), which is well worth reading, and which insists 
that Tolstoy did not create dream worlds, but described 
realities. Every character in Tolstoy is immediately, in- 
tensely alive, every scene a reality. But this power of 
making the person, thing, scene, atmosphere vivid with 
life or actuality belongs to all the great Russians from Gogol 
to Chekhov. And the reason for their greatness is that none 
of them is content with mere recording, with mere vivid- 
ness and realism. Mr. Wells seems to me quite wrong when 
he says that the great Russians “‘ stand or fall ”? by ‘* that 
test of penetrating apprehended fact.”? The observed fact 
is never with them, as it is with so many of our novelists, 
an end in itself. It is set against a pattern of change or 
monotony, of poetry or romance or dreariness, of queer 
humours or the pathetic fatuities of the human soul, of the 
terrific storms of passion which range in the depths of the 
human mind, or of some vast vision—as in ‘‘ War and 
Peace ’’—of the inevitable unfolding and perishing, unfold- 
ing and perishing of life itself. The result is a work of art, 
a great novel, instead of a good (or bad) story. 


LEonARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
LORD D’ABERNON’S DIARY 


An Ambassador of Peace. Pages from the Diary of VISCOUNT 
D’ABERNON (Berlin, 1920-1926). Vol. I1.—From Spa (1920) to 
Rapallo (1922). With Historical Notes by MAURICE ALFRED 
GEROTHWOHL, Litt.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 21s.) 


LorpD D’ABERNON Was an exceptional—in some respects unique 
—ambassador. I doubt whether any ambassador has ever 
had such a position as he had in the country to which he 
was accredited. In 1923 an English visitor to Berlin asked 
a German friend of mine the name of the German Chan- 
cellor. ‘‘If you mean the nominal Chancellor,’’ was the 
reply, ‘“‘Dr. Cuno, but, if you mean the real one, Lord 
D’Abernon.”’ It is true that no people are so fond of 
foreigners or so ready to listen to their advice as are the 
Germans, but Lord D’Abernon would not have gained his 
remarkable influence, even in Germany, had he not pos- 
sessed remarkable qualities. He did not owe it to ‘‘ Pro- 
German ’’ sympathies. His Diary shows that he-is far from 
being a prejudiced partisan of Germany. He was always 
very frank in his dealings with Germans, but also always 
charming, and the combination of frankness and charm won 
the confidence of the most open-hearted and responsive of 
peoples. Besides, it came to be recognized that his advice 
was usually right, and his criticism never cavilling. 

It was, no doubt, an advantage to Lord D’Abernon that 
he was not a professional diplomatist. On the one hand, it 
made him more independent of the Foreign Office, on the 
other, it made it easier for him to discard the fetters of 
convention and etiquette with which ambassadors are 
usually bound. The great position that he won in Germany 
no doubt strengthened his position in Whitehall. All the 
time he had to contend with the sullen hostility of the Foreign 
Office, which more than once let him down and exposed him 
to the reproach of having misled the German Government, 
but in the end he imposed his policy on the Foreign Office, 
for he was the real initiator of the Dawes Plan and of 
Locarno. It was at his instigation that Dr. Cuno in 1923 
threw out the suggestion of bilateral guarantees, then 
ignored, but revived in Dr. Stresemann’s formal proposal of 
February 10th, 1925. To that proposal, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and the Foreign Office were at first as much opposed 
as M. Briand and the Quai d’Orsay, and to Lord D’Abernon 
is due to a great extent the fact that their opposition was 
overcome and the Treaty of Locarno signed after ‘‘ almost 
providential escapes from hidden dangers,’’ to quote his 
own words. Unhappily, M. Briand consented to sign it only 
after receiving from Sir Austen Chamberlain an assurance 
that the British Government regarded it as for all practical 
purposes a Franco-British alliance—an assurance hardly 
compatible with good faith, to which, no doubt, can be 
traced the failure loyally to pursue the Locarno policy to its 
logical conclusions. As Lord D’Abernon himself recognized 
in his article in the November number of NorD UND Swp, 
there has been a serious set-back to the policy with which 
he was identified. For that reason what he says in his 
Introductory Survey about the improvement in the European 
situation, true as it was when he left Berlin in 1926, has now 
become too roseate a picture. 

This first volume whets one’s appetite for the two others 
that are to follow it, which should be even more interesting, 
for the present volume is mainly a record of the squabble 
about reparations with its succession of futile conferences 
and equally futile ‘‘ sanctions.” Among the diplomatists 
and politicians on both sides Lord D’Abernon seems to have 
been alone in seeing that there could be no solution of the 
reparations problem until German finances had been put in 
order, and that they could not be put ip order until the 
German currency had been stabilized. He said so in a 
report to the British Government in July, 1920, a month 
after his appointment as ambassador to Berlin, but it had 
no effect. Lord D’Abernon never believed that the rulers 
of Germany deliberately depreciated the currency to escape 
their obligations. Nobody who was in Germany during the 
inflation period could believe it. It was so evidently a case 
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of helpless incompetence and lack of courage, especially on 
the part of the Socialist leaders. The line of least resistance 
was just to drift, especially as the great industrialists were 
all opposed to stabilization because they were making for- 
tunes by borrowing from the Reichsbank under the benevo- 
lent rule of Herr Havenstein, who persisted until the day of 
his death in the belief that a mark was always a mark. 
The Reparations Commission, in March, 1922, demanded 
increased taxation to compensate for depreciation, which, as 
Lord D’Abernon said at the time, resembled ‘‘ nothing so 
much as urging a dog to run after its own tail.’’ Never do 
the Allied authorities seem to have understood that the 
German Budget could never be balanced with a constantly 
falling currency, or that increased taxation had inevitably 
lost much of its value by the time it was collected. 

No doubt, as Lord D’Abernon says, the object of English 
statesmanship was the restoration of peace to Europe, but, 
as is more than once hinted in his Diary, English statesman- 
ship was too often lamentably weak in regard to France— 
it is now still more so. A conspicuous example is the Upper 
Silesian settlement, German resentment at which had more 
justification than Lord D’Abernon seems to allow, for there 
can be no doubt that Germany was let down by the British 
Government in that matter. A worse example, however, of 
British surrender to France was the failure of the Genoa 
Conference, with which this volume ends. There is much to 
be said for Lord D’Abernon’s view that ‘‘in last analysis 
it was a conflict of three vanities—Lloyd George, Rathenau, 
and Poincaré’’; but the failure of Genoa was not, as he 
seems to think, due to the signature of the Treaty of Rapallo. 
After that event there was a moment when Mr. Lloyd George 
had France isolated and could have done anything he liked. 
On M. Poincaré’s instructions the French delegation 
threatened to leave the conference. On that critical evening, 
when the issue hung in the balance, I asked the chief dele- 
gate of a country allied to France whether he thought that 
the French would carry out their threat. ‘‘ No,’’ he said, 
‘and, if they did, it would hurt nobody but France.”’ Yet, 
to the amazement of everybody, Mr. Lloyd George gave way. 
We are still feeling to-day the evil effects of the weakness 
shown in 1922, for M. Poincaré became convinced then that 
Great Britain need no longer be counted on as: a serious 
factor in European politics, and could always be relied on to 
yield to France. He has never changed his opinion, and 
his whole policy is based on it. 

R, BD. 


** SHERRY ”’ 


The Plays and Poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited 
with Introductions, Appendices, and Bibliographies by 
R. CROMPTON RHODES. In three volumes. (Blackwell. 
Three Guineas.) 


WirTH piety, with judgment, with an enthusiasm worthy of 
all praise, Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes has given us a com- 
plete and definitive edition of the works of Sheridan, well 
garlanded with critical and bibliographical matter, and 
lackeyed by a curious little apochrypha. The text of the 
three greater and the two lesser comedies, to say nothing 
of the opera, may therefore be regarded as fixed. 

True, that text could never be what Shakespeare’s has 
been all too long, a trampled champ-clos where baffling 
variants and incompatible interpretations sway and strive ; 
but Sheridan’s own patchwork and the piratical Dublin 
editions give some very pretty sport to the editor of to-day. 
In retaining the original spelling, Mr. Crompton Rhodes has 
shown wisdom. It is not sufficiently archaic to startie or 
astound, and it lends colour to the printed page. When 
Lydia Languish seats herself upon the ‘‘ sopha,’’ we are 
immediately conscious of a Heppelwhite’s austere anatomy ; 
an ‘‘ antient ’’ family, one feels, might lack broad lands in 
life, but never noble hatchments in death ; and ‘‘ spight "’ is 
a frame of mind to which only a wearer of powder and 
brocade would be likely to descend. 

In these three volumes the reader who is interested in 
the mental processes of ‘‘ Sherry "’ may pass from the sym- 
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metrical, airy grace of his best work to the inchoate bathos 
of his worst ; may sample his wares as squib-monger ; and 
may marvel by what temporary suspensions of the comic 
faculty Mrs. Malaprop’s creator came to write many lines 
as inane as these, not for citation by Miss Languish, but in 
sober earnest to the lady of his heart: — 


Dearly I prize the sighs sincere 
rhat thy true fondness prove, 
would I wish to check the tear 
That flows from hapless love.” 


NOI 


It is not by his fame as a writer of lyrics that ‘‘ Sherry ”’ 

stand or fall, fortunately for himself; nor are his 
much better or much worse than most of 
the same time and temper. One of them—the ‘ Familiar 
Epistle ”’ revive the old sense of wonder as to 
how it befell that a dreary mediocrity like ‘‘ Scroddles ”’ 
Mason should have had his satirical excursions answered 
by Sheridan and annotated by Walpole. Mr. Crompton 
Rhodes has done well to include the dramatist’s own pre- 
faces, to quote contemporary Press-notices of the more 
famous comedies, illuminate the genesis of ‘‘ The 
Rivals "’ by the light of Mary Linley’s correspondence with 
elizapeth Dr. G. H. Nettleton, he 
analyzes Lydia Languish’s library list, adding extracts from 
reviews of the day. It is with a shock of agreeable surprise 
that we find the critic of ‘‘ Tears of Sensibility *’ writing in 
1773, ‘‘ In this work, as is usual to the French novelists, 
nature is painted very warmly but chastely.’’ ‘* Sherry’s ”’ 
indebtedness to his mother suggests an alluring discursion 
on the literary Mammas of literary sons, and it is probably 
true that her Mrs. Tryfort was the maternal parent of his 
Mrs. Malaprop. We may agree with the present editor that 
Dogberry deserves a perch on one of the more remote 
branches of the Malaprop family tree ; but ought not those 
excellent matrons, Mrs. Quickly and Mrs. Slipslop, to bear 
him company there? 


will 
satirical pieces 


—serves to 


and to 


Sheridan. r ollowlng 


As a frontispiece to the third volume we have a print 
of 1834 showing Mr. Young in the character of Rolla. 
Nothing could sum up more effectively than this kilted and 
spangled posturer the fundamentally false heroism, the false 
pathos, and the false archeology of Sheridan’s political 
tract in dramatic form. If we have the patience to read 
‘* Pizarro ” to-day, it is not Mr. Young, nor even John Philip 
Kemble, whom we imagine at grips with the Spanish in- 
vaders ; itis Mr. Bingley the Manager, complete with breast- 
plate and ring. And while we smile at the ranting of Cora 
we remember that ‘‘ Miss Foth’’ looked ‘* uncommonly 
in the part, and that there was nothing in her 
rendering of it that made either Mr, Arthur Pendennis or 
Mr. Dolphin smile. 

As far as Sheridan's fame rests upon the tripod of his 
three greatest comedies, it has been practically static for 
the last century, and seems likely to remain so; but there 
is a fairly general and quite erroneous impression that it 
is a sort of act of grace to his memory to leave the dust 
upon ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Day’ and ‘‘A Trip to Scarborough ”’ 
undisturbed. The first is a slight thing enough, a mere 
colour-print in which the red of soldiers’ jackets pre- 
dominates ; yet it is possible—I have not seen the suggestion 
made before—that in Justice Credulous we have the germ of 
Mr. Nupkins. Dickens has given numerous instances of 
familiarity with Sheridan (did not Mr. Feeder, B.A., breathe 
into the chaste ear of Miss Blimber two lines from ‘ The 
Duenna’’?), but here the affinity is clear; two country 
magistrates, both henpecked husbands and the fathers of 
husband-hunting daughters, to both of whom, though with 
widely different intentions and results, a suitor presents 
himself in disguise. 

It may be the Scarborough comedy’s direct derivation 
from Vanbrugh’s “* Relapse *’ which lends it something of the 
true Augustan pith and marrow. The characterization is 
crude enough, except in the case of that delectable demi-ass, 
Lord Foppington ; yet the action is lively even to boisterous- 
ness, and Sir Tunbelly’s Turkey-work chairs deserve to be 
ranged with Swift’s ‘‘ curtain worn to half a stripe,’’ and 
Goldsmith’s ‘“‘ varnish'd clock’? among the imperishable 
‘‘ properties "’ of literature. 


handsome ”’ 


DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 
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HOW NOT TO WRITE A TEXT-BOOK 


The Great Revolt in Castile. By H. L. LEAVER. (Constable, 24s. 
THIS is a book on a very little known and extremely interest- 
ing subject by one who is obviously a very good Spanish 
scholar. Unfortunately, he writes in a style so tortuous and 
boring that even the most hardened reviewer, teased by 
having to read every sentence five times over, will be tempted 
to give up in despair. Nobody demands that historians 
should all write like Voltaire or Gibbon. Straightforward- 
ness in a writer is essential for those called on to master a 
text-book on an obscure subject. Here is Professor Leaver’s 
ordinary way of making a plain statement :— 

‘To the young king, in such an inauspicious mood, was 
thereupon presented the request of the Toledan petitioners 
for audience ”; 

or again:— 


‘* Upon such provocations the Court ventured in the very 
days of opening the Santiago Cortes, by its repeated 
summons of the popular leaders to the Court”; 


or again :— 


‘*That so conciliatory a statement as the admiral's of 
the Royalist position and so hopeful continuance of negotia- 
tion exasperated many in his following of grandees is clear.” 

These are characteristic sentences chosen at random. One 
could find hundreds of others as bad or worse. His actual 
use of words is also strange. When Professor Leaver means 
to say ‘‘imperious,’’ he says ‘‘ imperative,’ and calls 
‘* casualties,’ ‘‘ fatalities.’’ It is only right that people 
should know what they are up against before tackling ‘‘ The 
Great Revolt in Castile.”’ I cannot conscientiously recom- 
mend anybody to read it. 

Those who want to find out about this great rising and 
will be put off by nothing will find a learned work, based 
on Spanish documents and manuscripts, which ought to 
teach nearly everybody a great deal they did not know 
before. 

The Communero rising of 1520 seemed to have nearly 
everything in its favour. The young Charles V., governing 
in the name of his mother Joanna the Mad, arrived in Spain 
to make himself intensely unpopular. He flooded the place 
with Flemish friends, overrode the Constitution, cheated all 
his most loyal supporters, and retired to Bruges to negotiate, 
on the death of Maximilian, for the crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Despite the agonized appeals of those governing in 
his place, he steadfastly refused to come back to Spain and 
look after his kingdom himself. 

The result was a general insurrection, in many ways 


wise and moderate, supported by nearly all sections of 
the community, with aims to which the Vicegerents of 


Spain were far from feeling animosity. Eventually, of 
course, the rising went the way of all the Vendées, and with 
it vanished the last hope of good government for Spain. For 
the leaders had worked out a system of constitutional 
government, with a mitigation of the Inquisition which 
would have altered the whole history of Spain. With the 
revolution spreading to the South, firm in a possible alliance 
with the Kings of France and Portugal, their position was 
at one time extremely hopeful. Clumsiness in diplomacy, 
division in their own ranks, and military incompetence, 
brought on a collapse as startling as it was complete. In 
a vear all was over, and Spain marched on to fulfil her 
destiny of hieratic mysticism. It is incredible to think, as 
one reads of the Spain of 1520, so full of life, so rebellious, 
so humane, and so humorous, that in sixty years’ time, 
Philip and the Escurial should seem not unfairly to sum up 
her rigor mortis and her mummified religion. 

Such are a few of the reflections, springing from the 
painful reading of this truly portentous work, the worst 
written and most ill-conceived history book I have read for 
many a long day. It is enlivened, however, by many 
beautiful photographs, taken by the author, of the mar- 
vellous architecture and scenery of Spain. A simple map 
of Castile, on the other hand, would have made the military 
operations considerably easier to follow. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS 


. he Aftermath 


_ Another Series of 
| Articles based on 


Mr. WINSTON 
CHURCHILLS 


Memoirs of the War 


HE same brilliant pen that gave us the most 
interesting and keenly debated history of the 

. War has now added a series of chapters dealing 
with the more obscure but equally important events 


that followed it. 












The Peace Conference with all its cross-currents and 
the clash of characters; the Irish Settlement ; the 
Russian Revolution ; the war between Greece and 
Turkey, are some of the main subjects dealt with by 
Mr. Churchill in “ The Aftermath.” 


No man had better opportunities for understanding 
the inner history of these great events, or of appre- 
ciating the many widely different personalities 
concerned in them. Certainly no other man could 
have given so vivid and graphic an account of those 
early days after the War. 


Mr. Churchill is at his best in the many brilliant 
pen-portraits which appear in this series. _ President 
Wilson, Michael Collins, Arthur Griffith, Lenin and 
others come to life in his pages. These sketches of 
the leading persons and policies in the years during 
which the world was being remade should on no 
account be missed. 


To begin in 
Order from your 8 


auc” The Times 


to-day ! 
¢ NEXT MONDAY 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK WITH THE ANGELS 
The Plays of J. M. Barrie. Hodder & Stoughton. 
}  2iIs 
J. M. Barrie. 


Nisbet. 2s 


In one volume. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON Writers of the Day. 
THE admirers of Sir James Barrie’s work will find many 
reflections of their own feelings in the little book Mr. Darton 
has written about it, but those who have not been touched 
to his enthusiasm must still look elsewhere for an explana- 
tion of its hold over adult and apparently sophisticated 
minds. It is true that in a Series designed to initiate a 
large audience into the virtues of contemporary writers one 
does not expect to find the last refinements of literary criti- 
cism, but one must ask that as much as is expressed should 
be simple and accurate. This is not characteristic of Mr. 
Darton’s work, who at one point speaks of his own ‘ faint 
attempt at defining the indefinable.’’ He thinks of his subject 
as elusive, and consequently it eludes him, leaving him some- 
times in grotesque attitudes—he speaks of Barrie’s ‘“ rever- 
ence (almost his longing) for motherhood.’’ And again, he 
says that ‘‘ the eternal love of a potential mother”’ is an 
emotion which Barrie ‘‘in his austerest moments of 
restraint, has conveyed into scant words too deep for tears.”’ 
And of the famous appeal to the audience in ‘* Peter Pan ”’ 
‘“Do you believe? If you believe clap your hands. A fairy 
can never die if you believe in him,’’ he remarks ineptly: 
‘“ Which is the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley in English 
instead of Latin.” 

We have a national tendency (which must perplex all 
foreigners and even some Englishmen) to associate a love of 
cricket with intellectual and moral values. True to type, 
Mr. Darton begins his essay with a vision of *‘ a small, black, 
lonely figure smoking a pipe, in the wilderness of the Mound 
Stand at Lords.”’ ‘* Aloof and solitary, he gazed in a sombre 
rapture at the white, moving shapes, so steadily that he 
seemed to be a fixture, like the clock or the pavilion.’’ This 
love of cricket, he goes on to say, ‘‘ is certainly one of the 
things that have made Barrie what he is,”’ but as to the very 
interesting ‘‘ How?" he is unfortunately quite silent. 

From cricket and motherhood we pass to laughter, about 
which Mr. Darton has a modest theory of his own: ‘‘ Honest 
laughter is, of course, a strong and sudden physical reaction 
to mental stimulus—a sudden madness rather than Hobbes’s 
sudden glory.’’ But at Barrie’s ‘* Cinderella,’’ he says, 
‘‘ your laughter was a wound to your heart, and you could 
not stanch it nor deaden the pain ; there was little outward 
reaction.’ So, in this play, at any rate, there is some differ- 
ence between the Barrie laughter and honest laughter. Years 
ago, the late Dixon Scott suggested that to Barrie the expres- 
sion of sentimentality had all the thrills that an orgy has 
for those who are repressed in other ways, and that, though 
he could not resist it, when he felt it going too far he learnt 
to ‘‘ counteract the tear with a smile, end the orgy with an 
antic, dose the emotion desperately till it dwindled and grew 
quaint.’” This would account for the hysterical quality in 
much of the laughter at a Barrie play, due to the fact that 
it is an expression of relief and not honest, or, as we should 
prefer to say, intrinsic laughter. 

In this substantial one-volume edition all the plays so 
far available in separate volumes are brought together, in- 
cluding the recently issued text of ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ and the 
thriller, not before collected, ‘‘ Shall We Join the Ladies? ”’ 
Re-reading some of his large mass of work, it seemed to 
us that there was nothing specifically elusive about Barrie’s 
dramatic gift. He has a very astute sense of the possibilities 
of the stage ; and his dialogue, especially in ‘‘ The Admirable 


Crichton’ and ‘‘ Dear Brutus,” is brilliantly adapted to 
dramatic effect. He seems to have been exceptionally for- 
tunate, too, in the talent of the actors and actresses who 


played for him. He presents, with less reserve than is usual 
on our stage, some of the emotions which underlie the per- 
sonal relations of nearly every ordinary life. In an oration 
at St. Andrews he deprecated any comparison of his 
achievement with that of other ‘‘ literary Rectors,’’ his pre- 
decessors, and said, ‘‘My more humble branch may be 
described as playing hide-and-seek with angels.’’ For the 
present, and whilst the clash of sensibility between an older 
generation and our own is so strong, the justest course is, 
perhaps, to leave it at that. 
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AN ARTIST AT COURT 


The Pillow-Book of Sei Shonagon. 
WALEY. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


Translated by ARTHUR 


Set SHONAGON was lady-in-waiting to the Empress of Japan 
from 991 to 1000. She kept a journal, of which Mr. Arthur 
Waley has translated about a quarter. I wish he had given 
us more, for an obviously unscholarly French translation, 
which appeared a few months ago, contains some charming 
material which Mr. Waley’s fastidious taste has rejected. 
However, the great length of ‘‘ The Tale of Genji” has 
certainly frightened many people who would enjoy it, and I 
think some of these may read the little ‘‘ Pillow-Book,”’ and 
then be tempted to read the more important book. Sei 
Shonagon was a contemporary of Murasaki, and wrote even 
better prose than the novelist, Mr. Waley tells us. Both 
books describe, of course, the same civilization, in some 
ways the most delightful, I suspect, that has ever existed. 
But ‘‘it was a purely xsthetic civilization. Never among 
people of exquisite cultivation and lively intelligence have 
purely intellectual pursuits played so small a part.’’ Thus 
beauty of penmanship was “ spoken of rather as a virtue 
than as a talent,’’ and ‘‘ if the hero happens to fall in love 
with a lady before he has seen her script, he awaits the 
first ‘traces of her hand’ with the same anxiety as that 
which afflicted a Victorian gentleman before he had ascer- 
tained his fiancée’s religious views.’’ But the indifference 
of these people to general ideas did not prevent them notic- 
ing every nicety of human behaviour and feeling. Psycho- 
logy was not systematized: but it was a principal interest. 

Sei Shonagon was very shy when she first took up her 
duties at Court. She was no beauty, but she had natural 
wit, acute senses, and, for a woman, unusual scholarship, 
These soon won her a reputation, and she inspired alarm 
instead of feeling it. She was impetuous and sharp-tongued, 
touchy, and sometimes extravagant in her behaviour. There 
is something in her of Emma, more of Mademoiselle 
Delaunay, and a touch even of Lady Hester Stanhope. But 
her sensibility to beauty was infinitely beyond anything com- 
prehensible at Sceaux or Highbury. A thousand impressions 
delighted her, which would hardly have given conscious 
pleasure in Europe before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a child with its teeth in a melon, a baby sparrow being 
fed by its parents, a visit to the country to hear the cuckoos 
sing, or to see the rice thrashed. Her sensitiveness to sound 
is intense. She enjoys ‘‘ the rough chanting of the mountain 
hermits.”’ And ‘it is pleasant, too, on very cold nights 
to lie with one’s lover, buried under a great pile of bed- 


clothes. Noises such as the tolling of a bell sound so 
strange. It seems as though they came up from the bottom 


of a deep pit. Strange, too, is the first cry of the birds, 
sounding so muffled and distant that one feels sure their 
beaks are still tucked under their wings. Then each fresh 
note gets shriller and nearer.’’ Evidently girls must have 
been trained in delicacy of perception at Heian as carefully 
as they are in hockey in our more civilized society. But 
there is an individual as well as an education behind such 
a remark as: ‘I love to cross a river in very bright sun- 
light and see the trampled water fly up in chips of crystal 
under the oxen’s feet.’’ 

The observation of persons in the book is equally remark- 
able. Sei Shonagon is irritated by the way people push in 
church, and by visitors letting their children play with her 
favourite objects. She also thinks it very important for the 
clergy to be good looking. There is in fact something very 
spinsterish about her. It is true that she never married. 
But in one respect the Empress’s Court resembled that of 
the French Regent rather than that of Queen Victoria. The 
ladies received their lovers nightly, and Sei Shonagon has 
much to say about the disappointment of hearing a knock 
at the door, and finding the wrong man waiting; of the 
difficulty of seeing one’s friends when staying in other 
people’s houses ; of the inconvenience of being in a house 
with a concierge ; and also of the general inconsiderateness 
of men. ‘It is very tiresome,’’ she says, ‘‘ when a lover 
who is leaving one at dawn says he must look for a fan 
or a pocket book that he has left somewhere about the room 
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fast night. As it is still too dark to see anything, he goes 
fumbling about all over the place, knocking into everything 
ind muttering to himself, ‘How very odd!’*’ Again, ‘ It 
is important that a lover should know how to make his 
jeparture. To begin with, he ought not to be too ready to 
get up, but should require a little coaxing: ‘ Come, it is 
past daybreak. You don’t want to be found here... .’ and 
soon. He should not pull on his trousers the moment he is 
up, but should first of all come close to one’s ear and in a 
whisper finish off whatever was left half-said in the course 
f the night.’’ And Sei Shonagon goes on to imagine him 
returning at dawn, rather sleepy and putting on a particular 
suit of clothes in which to write his Collins. 

But I have played Little Jack Horner long enough to 
show that the ‘ Pillow-Book"’ is full of plums, and that 
Mr. Waley’s style, with its clean outline and delicate 
rhythms, continues to be in the first rank of contemporary 
English prose 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE ITALIANS AT THE 
The Tragedy of the Italia 


NORTH POLE 


By DAVIDE GIuDIcI. (Benn. 12s. 6d. 


His account of the rescue of General Nobile’s party is an 
ntelligent and interesting piece of journalism. The trans- 
ator, whose narne not appear, has done his work 
remarkably well. 

Signor Giudici was the only foreign journalist on board 
‘ Krassin,’’ the Russian icebreaker, which eventually 
the survivors of the ‘‘Italia’s’’ crew. Besides a 
general history of the expedition, he gives a detailed and 
vivid account of the *‘ Krassin’s *’ voyage, and the full stories 
if both the Viglieri and Malmgren parties, as they were 
told to him by the survivors. 


does 


ithe 
rescued 


The account of life on board the ‘** Krassin ”’ is particu- 
larly interesting. Full justice is done to the energy, 
efficiency, and good will of the Russians, and to their 


restraint in not making any political demonstrations even 
yn the anniversary of the Revolution. 

It is obviously impossible for anyone who has never so 
much as crossed the Arctic circle to criticize the conduct of 
the expedition in detail. But certain points in the story 
inevitably arouse slight suspicions, which the author might 
perhaps have dispersed if he had dealt with them more 


openly. The behaviour of General Nobile might have been 
explained with greater frankness. His attempts to interfere 


with the ‘*‘ Krassin’s ’’ course by wireless appear to have 
been slightly overbearing, and not really necessary. That 
he was the first man to be taken off by Lundborg’s aero- 
plane is, perhaps, accounted for by his having been severely 
injured in the fall of the ‘ Italia,’’ though he was well 
enough to remain on board the ‘‘ Citta di Milano ’’ and direct 
rescue operations. His weakness, perhaps, partly accounts 
for the way in which he allowed Malmgren to take over the 
control of the party on the ice. 

The question of Malmgren’'s attempt to reach land and 
of his death is not perfectly cleared up. There seems to be 
no doubt that he distrusted the wireless, and thought it 
essential that a party should set out in search of help. 
But one suspects General Nobile of weakness in letting him 
go, when the chance of his succeeding was so small and 
when there was still hope that the wireless would get into 
touch with the outside world. When this happened, the week 
after Malmgren set out, no attempt was made to recall him. 

While no one seriously blames Mariano and Zappi for 
abandoning him, at his own wish, when too weak to walk, 
or doubts their story, it would be interesting to know how 
it came about that the airman Tschuchnovski, just before 
their rescue, saw three men on the ice. 

To a layman, the most doubtful point of all is the value 
of the whole expedition. The scientific observations that 
were made need not, so far as can be seen, have involved 
an expedition on this scale. General Nobile’s only other 
ichievement was to drop the Italian flag, and a cross the 
Pope had blessed, on to the North Pole. This hardly seems 
to justify the loss of life incurred, which might easily have 
been even greater 
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INTERPRETING THE SPHINX 


The Transit of Egypt. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL P. G. ELGOOD, 
C.M.G. (Arnold. 18s.) 

The Egyptian Enigma. By J. E. MARSHALL. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

The Beginnings of the Egyptian Question and the Rise of 
Mehemet Ali. By SHAFIK GHORBAL. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


THE riddle of the Sphinx is read very differently in London 
and Cairo. It is not clear that either London or Cairo has 
yet found the answer. We may welcome, therefore, very 
cordially, every serious contribution to the study of the 
problem. 

These three books—differing widely in scope and treat- 
ment—are all the work of competent authorities. Colonel 
Elgood is qualified by long residence in Egypt and by service 
in the Ministries of War, Interior, and Finance. Judge 
Marshall is a late member of the Egyptian Court of Appeal. 
Mr. Shafik Ghorbal is lecturer in history at the Higher 
Training College, Cairo. The first gives us a critical study 
of government in Egypt from the time of the Ptolemies to 
the present day ; the second, a vigorous expression of a point 
of view ; the third, a scholarly record of a turning-point in 
Egyptian history. 

Judge Marshall's point of view is clear and consistent ; 
the more Egypt has changed, the more she has remained 
the same; the Egyptian people have never responded and 
will never respond to any argument but force. He deplores 
Great Britain’s omission to annex the country in 1914; he 
attributes all the recent troubles to the inherent incapacity 
of the Egyptians for self-government, and the imbecility of 
Lord Allenby. His book would carry more conviction if 
he were less cocksure that no other point of view is possible. 

To Colonel Elgood the problem is not so simple. He 
sees real change, real growth, but a growth hampered by 
the deadweight of centuries of servitude, and by the 
blunders and misunderstandings of the last fifty years. He 
opens with a rapid sketch of the breaking-in of Egypt to 
foreign rule under the Persians, the Ptolemies, the Romans, 
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Mr. Wells’: great literary adventare 


Ready next Friday 


THE KING 
WHO WAS A KING 


by 
H. G. WELLS 


In this most remarkable book—the boldest of all his achievements—Mr. Wells breaks 
entirely new ground, showing the immense possibilities of the film in literature and its 
still greater possibilities as a weapon of international importance. It is at once a complete 
scenario and an extremely exciting novel, written with a speed and vigour that make it. 
almost literally, live and move before the eyes of the reader. As a film, Mr. Wells thinks, 
the Censor might ban it. “ Book publication—thank Heaven !—is another matter.” 
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the Arabs, and the Turks. He deals a little more fully with 
Napoleon's invasion, the career of Mehemet Ali, and the 
period of Anglo-French control. With the British occupa- 
tion, the current of his narrative broadens, and the events 
of the last fifty years, the progress of Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions, and the development of Egyptian institutions, are 
described with a wealth of detail that never becomes con- 
fusing because everything is adjusted, artfully but without 
artifice, to a steady historical perspective. 

Colonel Elgood writes well, and his book is fascinating 
as well as informative ; but his outstanding merit is an 
impartiality about which there is nothing negative. He 
never shrinks from criticism, but he never criticizes for 
effect. Whether he is writing of Gladstone or Gordon, of 
Cromer or Allenby, or Zaghlul Pasha, of British interests 
or Egyptian aspirations, he writes like a man to whom 
nothing matters except the truth, and the truth, as he sees 
it, matters a great deal. The patience, sympathy and justice 
for which he pleads, in the handling of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations, are conspicuously exemplified in his own work. 

Mr. Shafik Ghorbal is the pure historian ; but his book 
has more than historical value. Napoleon’s invasion began 
the impact of the West upon Egypt, and brought Egypt into 
the tangle of Western politics. Mehemet Ali welded the 
Egyptians into a nation. As Colonel Elgood shows, we 
must go back at least so far, in order to understand the 
Egyptian problem. Professor Toynbee is fully justified in 
claiming, in his preface to Mr. Ghorbal’s volume, that his 
late pupil has written a good book on a good subject. It 
is based on exhaustive research among contemporary docu- 
ments ; it adds much to our information, and it is admir- 
ably planned. It will be indispensable to students of the 
Napoleonic wars, and it makes a solid contribution to our 
understanding of Egyptian affairs. A glance at the formid- 
able list of authorities excites our admiration for the 
author's skill in weaving his great mass of material into a 
thoroughly readable narrative on a moderate scale. 


THE GOODMAN 


The Goodman of Paris (c. 1393). 
an Introduction and Notes by EILEEN POWER 
12s. 6d.) 


OF PARIS 


Translated into English with 
Routledge. 


Some fanatical medievalists maintain that the Middle Ages 
ended in the year 1300. The fourteenth century is not in 
their period, since it witnessed (to their narrow view) the 
decadence of Gothic architecture, and the break-up of a 
neatly ordered social system. After the thirteenth century, 
philosophers can no longer be divided into Realists and 
Idealists, nor men apportioned to their proper stations in 
the ordering of Heaven and earth. The fourteenth century 
was indeed an age of transition, and during its hundred 
stormy years there emerged, together with nationality and 
Protestantism, the bourgeois class to which ‘*‘ The Goodman 
of Paris" belonged. But although the medizval purists 
might resent the Goodman because they could not docket 
him, he was in truth a perfect child of the Middle Ages, and 
his book gives us a clear picture of medieval life and 
thought. 

All that is known of the Goodman is deduced from 
internal evidence, and is set forth by Miss Power in her 
scholarly and entertaining introduction. He was evidently 
a wealthy man, and belonged more probably to the official 
than to the commercial class. Well advanced in years, he 
betrothed himself to a girl of fifteen—for, he says, ‘‘ never 
shall you see a man so old that he doth not willingly take 
a young wife **—and wrote for her this text-book of devotion, 
deportment, and household management. Let us hope that 
he once and for all worked off his garrulity on paper ; for 
we hate to think of her submitting every evening to his 
sermons and censorious comments, at the end of her lonely 
davs spent in grappling with flies among the bedding. 

There was no point in the whole duty of women on 
which the Goodman was not primed with information, and 
fortified by doctrine. His book includes a ‘‘ Companion to 
the Altar,’ a whole repertory of cautionary tales, ‘ The 
Manners and Customs of Good Society,’”’ ‘‘ Gardening for 
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Beginners,’’ and *‘ Mrs. Beeton’s Hints for Housewives.’’ It 
is a comfort to think that if the poor little bride really 
carried out conscientiously all his instructions about pre- 
paring for confession and entrapping flies, she can have 
had little time left to wonder about those ‘* overweening and 
idle ** young men in whose company she was to be very 
distant and keep her eyes cast down. 

Perhaps our pity is wasted on her. Probably she adored 
her old Polonius, and delighted in following his injunction 
to ‘‘ bewitch and bewitch again your husband.”’ And it is 
pleasant to think of her in her ‘* garden enclosed,’’ walking 
demurely between those herbs and flowers whose very names 
are a benediction: violets and gilliflowers, savory and mar- 
joram, sage, lavender, dittany, mint, and basil. 

Although a treatise on hawking and another on the 
care of horses have been omitted as too technical, the book 
is still a long one. Much of it, moreover, is long-winded, 
and its matter familiar to students of medieval books and 
art. Yet it is so crammed with intimate details of everyday 
life, and translated into such readable archaic English, that 
we can dip into it again and again with renewed gratitude 
to Miss Power for so charmingly making it known to us. 


A PICTURESQUE CHARACTER 


Sir Edmund Hornby: An Autobiography. 
by D. L. Murray. (Constable. 18s.) 


With an Introduction 


DIPLOMATS and other Government agents in the East have a 
noted propensity to memoir writing. Nor is the explanation 
far to seek. The Oriental’s outlook, no less than his scenery, 
is commonplace enough to his own eyes ; but contact with 
that of the West reveals by contrast all those exotic colour- 
ings and irrationalities that clothe a tale from the Arabian 
Nights. Tiresome as situations and relationships may 
originally have been, in retrospect they are picturesque. 
This is, and should be, a great goad to writing memoirs. 
Minute details of diplomacy are apt to lose flavour with the 
years, but the picturesque in both incident and personality 
is deathless and forever young. From this point of view 
Sir Edmund Hornby’s autobiography is a great success. 
Not only is his narrative set in Turkey, China, and Japan, 
but he doubles its value by being unfailingly picturesque 
himself. To begin with, the offices he held, at the time he 
held them, afforded ample scope for the exercise of person- 
ality, and Hornby was the man to take advantage of the 
chance to act on his own initiative and, it might be said, 
his own impulse. 

The main phases of his official career date from 1855, 
when he was sent to Constantinople to manage the Turkish 
Loan. Two years later he was appointed Supreme Judge, 
with the task of reforming the Consular Courts in the 
Levant, being transferred in 1868 to China to perform a 
similar service for the Far East. Reforms were certainly 
needed, and Hornby strode through his duties in the same 
straightforward, good-humoured, and determined way that 
we now see him striding through his reminiscences. Per- 
plexity and vacillation were unknown to him, whether 
dealing with Turks or British; and his opinions, as 
expressed both here and in action, favour no half-measures. 
Yet nothing could be less suited to him than the description 
of a rigid taskmaster or stern fanatic. Free from all siavery 
to preconceived notions and adherence to strict theory, it is 
his delightful quality to be equally downright on either 
side ; observing and condemning where he will, with the 
cheerful energy of an impartial onlooker, so that even his 
official life appears to be built on adventure rather than 
modelled on a code. His book abounds in heartily expressed 
views that cut all ways—the Turks should be turned out of 
Europe ; the Greeks are brigands ; the inefficiency of British 
Consular Agents is a danger and disgrace; a Protestant 
missionary will ‘‘do more harm in a limited space of time 
than any other human being.” 

Along with this emphatic manner goes a pleasant strain 
of inconsistency and casualness of statement which indi- 
cates the author’s addiction to the practice rather than the 
theory of things. His very prose is a good illustration. 
Briskly, high-spiritedly, and informally it goes ahead, bright 
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with an artless colour and vitality which triumph completely 
over the not infrequent faults of construction. As for incon- 
sistency, on page 81 the Armenians are not fit to govern, 
but on page 146 ‘‘ as a governing body they would do excel- 
lently well.’’ Which did Sir Edmund mean? It is a revela- 
tion of character, not of abstract political truth. No doubt 
he meant both—on different occasions. But he is never to 
be found hovering between the two. 

There lies half, at least, of the cause of his success. 
His decisions are empirical, his views so broad and elastic 
as to meet behind, inverted, or spring back smartly to 
position, without any mancuvring or diplomacy. And 
by his very nature he is forever either making sparks or 
catching them. An ever-twinkling eye seems to attend him, 
from the day he pulled a girl out of the river by her 
crinoline and married her, to the day an entire Japanese 
town was ordered by its Mayors to kneel to him in streets 
and doorways. How he got Sir Henry Bulwer out of his 
bath, how a fair lady hailed him as father of her buxom 
child—are they not written in the Thousand and One Nights? 
No; but they ought to be. Mrs. Drummond, who contri- 
butes a biographical note, writes of her father as being of 
‘*a richer nature than we shall ever know.”’ It is depress- 
ing to reflect that she may conceivably be right. 


Sytva NORMAN. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Two new volumes of ‘*‘ Soldiers’ Tales,’’ edited by the Hon. 
Sir John Fortescue (Peter Davies, 7s. 6d. each), are *‘ Adven- 
tures in the Revolution and under the Consulate,’’ by 
Moreau de Jonnés, and ‘‘ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade 
1809-1815),’’ by Captain Kincaid. 

The show of Dutch pictures at the Royal Academy makes 
timely ‘‘ The Dutch School of Painting,” by S. C. Kaines 
Smith (Medici Society, cloth, 10s. 6d., paper, 7s. 6d.). The 
book has twenty-four plates in colour. 

Biographies have not yet begun to appear in any great 
numbers, but two of interest are ** Mary, Wife of Lincoln,” 


9 


bv her niece Katherine Helm (Harper, 16s.), and ‘‘ The Life 
of Lord Pauncefote,”’ by R. B. Mowat (Constable, 16s.). The 
third volume of ‘‘ Luther and the Reformation,’’ by Dr. 
James Mackinnon (Longmans, 16s.), deals with the years 


15?1 to 1529. 


biographical. 


This work is, of course, historical rather than 


The following are travel books: From Leipzig to 
Cabul,”’ by G. Stratil-Sauer (Hutchinson, 18s.), which tells 
of a motor-evele ride to Afghanistan and nine months of 


capitivity in that country, and ‘*‘ The Land of the Lama,”’ by 
David Macdonald, with a foreword by the Ear] of Ronaldshay 


Seeley, Service, 21s.). Mr. Macdonald was for fifteen vears 
British Trade Agent in Tibet Flving with Lindberg,”’ by 
Donald E. Kevhoe (Putnam, 10s. 6d.), tells of a tour of the 


United States undertaken for the promotion of aviation. 


BOOKS 


Sara’s Seven Husbands. By 

This is a satire. Jehovah is importuned by the prayers 
of the maiden Sara. She laments her lot and begs for 
release. Jehovah sends Raphael to report on her case. 
Raphael brings word that Sara, daughter of a rich mer- 
chant, has been wedded seven times, but that her husbands 
have all mysteriously died on the nuptial bed. Jehovah 
decides to appoint a commission to sit on Sara, and he 
dispatches Raphael to summon a certain number of the as 
vet unborn great to form the commission. Raphael chooses 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, Lucius Apuleius, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Joanna Southcott, Weslev, Mr. Darby, the founder of the 
Plymouth Brethren, a Dean Nocreed, an eminent physician 
and an unqualified Bonesetter, among others, to attend 
Jehovah's throne There on seven successive evenings, 
Raphael tells the stories of the virgin Sara’s seven husbands. 


IN BRIEF 


RICHARD B. INCE Roberts. 5s. 


The satire is twofold. The presentation of Sara, her hus- 
bands, her doctor, is satiric; and then Mr. Ince turns on 
Jehovah and his commission and holds them up to ridicule. 
Theologv and medicine seem to be the main objects of his 
atire He follows great masters in comparing the savage 
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intolerance of the Christians with the philosophic broad- 
mindedness of the pagans. The God of the Old Testament 
is too bored and preoccupied to settle Sara for himself. The 
members of the commission quarrel and are dissolved in an 
uproar. Mr. Ince is most entertaining. He is by no means 
profound, but he writes well, and he holds the reader's 
interest. 


* * * 


Memoirs of a Nun. 
BIRRELL. 


By DENIS DIDEROT. 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs is a translation of ‘‘ La Religieuse,”’ probably the best 
of Diderot’s writings. Its subject is the same as that of 
‘“The Well of Loneliness.” It was written originally as a 
kind of practical joke with a purpose. Diderot and Grimm 
wanted to get M. de Croismare, who had buried himself in 
the country, back to Paris. Knowing their friend’s kind 
heart, they invented a nun, the heroine of ‘* La Religieuse,”’ 
who had escaped from a convent and appealed to de Crois- 
mare for his protection. As Mr. Birrell puts it, ‘‘ La Reli- 
gieuse ’’ was originally little more than a piéce justicative 
inserted to make the correspondence convincing. In this 
atmosphere of frivolity a great novel came to birth. 

The book, like so many other of Diderot’s works, was 
not published in his lifetime, though it was circulated among 
his friends in MS. First published in 1796, it was a great 
success, and has remained so for 130 years. It is written 
with masterly skill, and produces a very remarkable effect, 
for, though extremely moving, it is permeated also by the 
atmosphere of humour to which it owes its birth. Part of 
the effect is due to the fine simplicity of its style. 

Mr. Birrell’s translation, which is excellent, appears in 
‘“The Broadway Library of Eighteenth-Century French 
Literature,’’ edited by Mr. Aldington. 


Translated by FRANCIS 


Boston. A Novel. By UPTON SINCLAIR. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 


To the growing literature of the Sacco-Vanzetti case Mr. 
Upton Sinclair contributes a ‘* contemporary historical 
novel *’ of some 730 solidly printed pages—over 280,000 words 
in all—in which the story of the trial is offset by an account 
of Boston banking intrigue and banditry, in order to illus- 
trate his familiar theme of a lawlessness for the ricn and a 
lawlessness for the poor. The two Italians, their friends the 
Brinis, Katzmann the prosecutor, Judge Thayer, Fred Moore, 
W. G. Thompson, Governor Fuller, and many others inti- 
mately concerned in the case, appear as individuals, and 
Mr. Sinclair sets the seven years of trial and appeal and 
delay against what seems to him its true and relevant back- 
ground of class-conscious (indeed exacerbated) capitalism. 
The story starts in 1915, and there are many fictitious 
characters, but their interest, which is representative rather 





than personal, is subordinated to the main issue. As a 
novel *‘ Boston *’ cannot for a moment be compared to *‘ Oil,"’ 
but the arrangement and presentation of the material, 


especially in the latter half, is masterly, and these pages 
contain a good deal of matter, in the way not only of facts, 
but of contemporary feeling and comment, likely to be new 
to English readers. Mr. Sinclair has here a singularly 
convincing text for his indictment of American civilization. 


* * a 


Sweet Peas, their History, Development, Culture, 

UNWIN. (Heffer. 2s. 6d.) 

This is the second edition of a handbook on what is now 
one of the most popular of garden flowers. Its history, so 
far as it is known, is interesting. It apparently originated 
in Sicily and was imported into this country in 1699. For 
nearly two centuries it remained an undistinguished flower, 
but it was then taken in hand by Henry Eckford and enor- 
mously improved. Mr. Unwin’s book is an excellent treatise 
on the different varieties and the methods of cultivating 
them. It is of great value to all gardeners. 


* > * 


By CHAS. W. J. 


Kirk on the Zambesi. By R 


Press, 18s 


COUPLAND. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Professor Coupland has written a very interesting work 
upon an important episode in African history. It was also 
an episode in the life of Sir John Kirk, whose chief work 
was done subsequently in East Africa. . But the f 


story of 
the Zambesi expedition of 1858 was well worth telling, and 


Professor Coupland has done his work admirably. The 
interest is not only in the ideas which lay behind this venture 

f Livingstone, but also in the light which is thrown upon the 
character of that remarkable man. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 
A STUDY IN PROBABILITIES 


By CALIBAN. 


O secure the best results at Bridge, one must base one’s 

every decision—whether in calling or in the play of 

the cards—on the probabilities of the case. The 
guiding consideration, that is, ought to be, not what one 
hopes will happen, nor what one instinctively ‘‘ feels *’ will 
happen, but what one expects to happen in the mathematical 
sense of that term. 

Let us consider a concrete problem which we are often 
called upon to solve. Suppose one has the option of making 
a call which will win the game from love, or of doubling 
one’s opponents with the moral certainty of putting them 
down three (i.e., of scoring 300 above the line). Which ought 
one to do? This is a very nice little puzzle, and I have 
heard all sorts of answers given to it. The answer I give 
myself is that it depends upon the state of the score; at 
game all one’s proper course is to go game and rubber, at 
any other score to take 300 above the line. 

For simplicity’s sake let us assume that to go game is 
worth 75 (in actual points scored), and that every subsequent 
game is similarly worth 75, to the side scoring it. Then our 
problem, reduced to its simplest terms, is this: given the 
option of scoring 300 points above the line, or of scoring 
75 points and winning a game, what ought ZY to do? 

Now there are four cases to be considered :— 

Case I.—Neither side has scored a game. 
Case II.—The score is ZY one game, AB 0. 
Case III.—The score is AB one game, ZY 0. 
Case IV.—The score is game all. 

We must consider each case separately. 

Case I.—Where neither side has scored a game. (A) If 
ZY score 300 above the line, the position is otherwise 
unaffected ; i.e. ZY'’s erpectation is a win of 300 points 
on the rubber. 

(B) If ZY win 75 points and a game, they will either win 

the next game or lose it, and these possibilities are 

equally likely. (a) If they win the next game, they will 
have won on the rubber 75 plus 75 plus 250 = 400 points. 

(b) If they lose the second game, they will be equally 

likely to win or to lose the third. In the former case 

they will score 75 minus 75 plus 75 plus 250 = 325 points 
in the latter case, 75 minus 75 minus 75 minus 250 = 
minus 325 peints. Therefore ZY’s erpectation (in the 
mathematical sense) is 
400 325 325 
—— plus 4 a ——— . 


? 


Ui: 
200 points. 
2 ‘ P 


ZY therefore stand to be 100 points better off (300 minus 200), 
by electing to score 300 above the line, than by going game 
and rubber. 

Case II1.—Where ZY lead by one game to love. (A) If ZY 
elect to score 300 above the line, the score will then be 
375 to 0 in their favour. Then, as before, it is equally 
likely that they will win the second game (in which case 
they take the rubber with 375 plus 75 plus 250 = 700 
points) and that they will lose it. In the latter case they 
are equally likely to win the rubber (scoring 375 minus 75 
plus 75 plus 250 625 points) and to lose it (scoring 
375 minus 75 minus 75 minus 2530 minus 25 points). 
Their expectation therefore is to win 

700 625 25 
— is ae 
2 4 4 
(B) If ZY elect to take game and rubber, they score 75 
plus 75 plus 250 = 400 points. 
In this case, therefore, as before, ZY will expect to be 100 
points better off (500 minus 400), if they take the double, than 
if they go game and rubber. 

Case I1I1.—Where AB lead by one game to love. Space 
does not admit of our working this out in detail, but an 
analysis on similar lines to the foregoing will show that 
ZY, if they take the 300 points, will stand to win a 
rubber of 100 points ; while if they take 75 points and a 
game they are ‘all square.”’ 

As before, therefore, they are likely to find the double, 
with a bonus of 300 points, 100 points more profitable than 
the game. 

Case 1V.—Where the score is game all. This can be 

worked out very simply. (A) If ZY take 300 points, 
they are that much to the good, and their expectation is 
a win of 300 on the rubber. 
(B) If they go game and rubber, they win by 75 plus 
250 = 325 points. This course is therefore, by 25 points, 
the more profitable of the two; and in this case—and 
in thi only—the ‘‘ double *’ should be rejected. 


- 500 points. 
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HEN the latest Chrysler arrives from the States we 

W shall be able to see a car decarbonize itself! A 

liquid called ‘‘ Carbosolvo,”’ stored in a small tank, 

is forced by a plunger into the intake manifold, and then 

drawn through the cylinders into the cylinder head. A 

few hours are required to enable the Carbosolvo to do its 

deadly work ; and when the engine is restarted the carbon 
particles will be ejected through the exhaust. 

It is nearly twenty years since I attempted to decar- 
bonize an engine by chemical means. A firm sent me a 
bottle of ‘‘ carbon-solver,’’ with instructions to pour a wine- 
glassful through each sparking plug pocket. The engine 
refused to start next morning until it was primed with ether, 
but immediately it responded to the electric starter, dense 
black smoke was emitted through the exhaust, and I was 
covered from head to foot with carbon particles. I wished 
I had thrown a piece of sacking over the exhaust pipe outlet 
before starting the engine. It would have trapped the filthy 
carbon and saved me from a very unpleasant experience. 

It remains to be seen whether the Chrysler scheme works 
satisfactorily. After my decarbonizing experiment I had to 
take my engine down and grind the valves in. 


A gadget which will, I venture to think, be more appre- 
ciated than the ‘‘ decarbonizer’’ by purchasers of the new 
Chrysler, is an electric fuel vaporizer. The heating element, 
I understand, will evaporate the petrol in a fumer wick, 
thus giving a volatile starting mixture. 

I have had many years’ experience of home-made elec- 
trical fuel vaporizers, and this winter I have been using an 
Instarter—a coil of copper wire fitted in a vulcanite flange 
which is bolted between the engine and carburetter. Current 
taken from the car battery heats the coil, and the intake 
manifold is warmed up before an attempt is made to start 
the engine. 

Provided the ignition and fuel systems are in order, 
90 per cent. of starting troubles may be attributed to cold 
induction pipes, and liberal dosing with petrol often makes 
matters worse, through the clammy cylinders becoming 
charged with an over-rich mixture. 

What is needed to secure easy starting is gas, not liquid 
fuel ; therefore an electrical vaporizer is a priceless acces- 
sory. If satisfaction is not obtained from the Instarter, it 
is because the coil is insufficiently heated. I do not find a 
minute or two sufficient ; but if the current is left on for 
five minutes I have no difficulty in starting a big high- 
compression engine. 

A few experiments soon lead one to realize that this is 
the way to proceed: Switch on the current for a few 
minutes ; with ignition ‘ off ’’ turn the engine over to draw 
fuel from the carburetter ; pause to give that fuel time to 
vaporize ; turn the engine over again to suck the gas into 
the cylinders ; then switch on the ignition and apply the 
electric starter. With the additional advantage of coil 
ignition I have succeeded this winter in overcoming all 
starting troubles. 

An electrical fuel vaporizer is a device which I hope 
soon to see standardized. Since I fitted the Instarter there 
has been no ‘t popping,”’ such as is often experienced with 
an engine just started from cold. The heating of the induc- 
tion pipe gives smooth running immediately the engine 
starts; consequently there is no need, in warming the 
engine up, to retain a very rich mixture. There is a real 
advantage in this. I found the other day that a set of 
sparking plugs which had been scrapped in consequence of 
their erratic behaviour, owed their condition to a chauffeur 
running the engine every morning with the air strangler 
closed. When the plugs had been dismantled and thoroughly 
cleaned they functioned perfectly. 


* * * * * - 


I am not surprised to hear that the greater use of all- 
steel coachwork is foreshadowed in America, and that seam- 
less and jointless bodies, which are now being produced, 
are free from squeaks and rattles. The stamping of metal 
body shells by huge presses has had a wonderful effect in 
cheapening the cost of enclosed cars, and by rigidly securing 
a seamless coach to a chassis, with as many as thirty bolts, 
some of my friends ‘‘ out West *’ think perfectly silent body- 
work has now been obtained. RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK iN THE CITY 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
. NEW YORK financial! house, in a cable which we read 


this week, informed its London clients as follows : 

** Market generally very strong to-day. 
strength continue until further notice. Brokers’ loans up 
$116,000,000.”" On this delightful cable no doubt the 
clients knew how to act, but the old question arises of the 
hen and the egg. Did the strength cause the rise in brokers’ 
loans or vice versat The New York market does not 
appear too sure. In London the gilt-edged market is 
disturbed by the loss of gold, and the home railway 
market appears uneasy at the prospect of the dividends to 
be declared by the L.M.S., G.W., and Southern on 
February 13th. Why cannot British railways follow the 
example of the American and publish net receipts? We 
expect the figures to show that the L.M.S. have realized 
larger economies than the other groups, that the Southern 
will probably balance loss of gross receipts by savings, and 
that the G.W. will show less reduction in operating expen- 
diture than either L.M.S. or L. & N.E. The Rhodesian 
copper boom has burst into flame again (the last flicker ?) 
with the British bid for control of N’Changa in competition 
with Guggenheim Brothers (American Smelting Co.). As 
we write we hear that Guggenheim Brothers have with- 
drawn their offer in favour of the British bid. This does 
credit to the bankers behind N’Changa, who for years 
have tried in vain to interest British capital, and only 
succeeded in arousing attention when they had sold their 
birthright to American interests. Ceci] Rhodes might well 
have applauded this strategy. 
* . 


bLxpect this 


* 


The Roumanian Stabilization Loan, which is being 
underwritten this week, leaves only Jugoslavia to complete 
the financial reconstruction of belligerent Europe. It would 
have been historically dignified if the League had been 
invited to restore the Roumanian finances. But feelings of 
national pride have to be considered. Poland raised her 
stabilization loan without the assistance of the League: 
could Roumania, who had fought, suffered, and won with 
the Allies, show less independence? Pride was happily 
appeased when the same international bankers, who had 
accommodated Poland, showed themselves ready to 
accommodate Roumania. Indeed, Blair & Company, of 
Wall Street, have succeeded in making the Roumanian 
Loan almost a League of Nations loan by associating them- 
selves with the Bank of France, Hambros Bank, Lazard 
Brothers, and Higginson & Company, and arranging to 
offer simultaneously france bonds in Paris, dollar bonds in 
New York, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Roumania, and Switzerland, and sterling 
bonds in London. The London portion is £2,000,000, the 
Paris fes.561,638,000, and the dollar portion $69,000,000, 
making a total of £20,750,000. The London terms of 
issue are to be 7 per cent. guaranteed sterling bonds at 88, 
redeemable by 1959 by half-yearly drawings at par. 

* * * 

On the point of security there are two features about 
the Roumanian stabilization loan which should satisfy the 
investing public. The first is that a Monopolies Institute 
has been established upon the revenues of which the bonds 
are to be secured by a first charge. The Institute has been 
granted the sole right, until all the bonds of this Loan are 
redeemed, to exploit the following monopolies—tobacco, 
matches, salt, playing-cards, explosives (for commercial 
use), and cigarette paper. The net receipts from these 
monopolies in 1926 were £3,841,000, in 1927, £4,748,000, 
and for eleven months of 1928 were £5,211,000. 
Secondly, the Institute has sold a thirty-years’ match 
monopoly to the Swedish Match Company under which the 
Swedish Match guarantees to the Institute payment of a 
minimum annual royalty equivalent to £600,000. The 
investor will probably argue that if the Swedish Match 
consider the situation in Roumania stable enough to justify 
them in guaranteeing an annual royalty on matches of 
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£690,000, it is safe enough for an investment in bonds 
which, apart from their specific security, are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed as to principal, interest and sinking fund by 
the Government of Roumania. There has never been 
much question of the social stability of Roumania since the 
agrarian reforms were carried out, and now that the 
Government of the country has fallen from the hands of the 
Bratianu brothers into those of the Peasant Party, it may 
be regarded—especially in view of the recent elections, 
which were free—as being more representative and stable 
than at any time since the war. It is the declared policy 
of the Peasant Party to abandon the Bratianu policy of 
economic nationalism, to amend the mining laws to meet 
the grievances of the oil companies, to favour lower tariffs, 
and to settle outstanding questions with Hungary and 
Poland. 
* * rr 

The Roumanian Stabilization plan has been prepared 
by the Bank of France. The National Bank is to maintain 
against all demand liabilities a minimum of 35 per cent. 
in gold or gold exchange, the budget is to be balanced, 
expenditure on the State Railways is to be made in accord- 
ance with a programme prepared by the Allied Commis- 
sioner (M. Leverve), appointed to the German Railway 
Company, and a Foreign Adviser is to be appointed by the 
National Bank to collaborate for a period of three years in 
carrying out the reconstruction plan. M. Charles Rist, a 
member of the Transfer Committee under the Dawes plan 
and sub-deputy Governor of the Bank of France, who was 
closely associated with the stabilization of the franc, has 
been appointed as Adviser, and will issue quarterly reports 
on the carrying out of the stabilization scheme. This point 
of publicity is very important. At the price of 88 the 7 per 
cent. guaranteed stabilization bonds will give a running 
vield of 8.0 per cent. and a redemption yield of 8.12 per 
cent. The yield obtainable on the existing Roumanian loans 
is in some cases higher, but the Stabilization loan 
has priority of security over these through the Institute. 
In any case, the 7 per cent. Stabilization loan will be com- 
pared with the League of Nations recent Reconstruction 
loans :— 


Running Final Red. 
Prices. Yield. Yield. 
Greek 6% Stabilization 1928 913 xd. 6.56%, 6.62% 
Bulgaria 73% Stabilization 1928 96 7.84% 7.86%, 


The Poland 7 per cent. Stabilization loan at 92} returns a 
running yield of 7.6 per cent. 


* * * 


In THE Nation of October 18th, 1928, we referred to 
the $5 ordinary shares of Canadian Western Lumber, then 
standing at 10s. 3d., and now quoted at lls. 8d. We 
stated that the earnings for 1928 should reach $2,000,000, 
equivalent, after deduction of fixed charges, to 50 cents per 
share. The Company’s accounts to be issued in March will 
show, we understand, net assets at least equal to 10s. a 
share, but a considerably smaller sum than earnings of 
$2,000,000. This must not be taken as giving the lie to 
our previous statement, because the published net profits 
of this Company, managed by a traditionally minded Scot, 
have rightly never included the amounts reserved in the 
accounts of the subsidiary companies for depreciation and 
bad debts. For example, in the years 1920 to 1927 inclu- 
sive the reduction of liabilities, the disbursements for 
interest and sinking fund, the allowance for depreciation 
and bad debts, and the increase in working capital 
amounted to $11,200,000, or an average gross profit for 
the Company and its subsidiaries of $1,400,000: but the 
net profits as shown in the reports of the parent company 
have only been $768,000 a year. The sales figures for 1928 
show a substantial increase. No dividends are possible on 
the common shares until arrears of income debenture 
interest have been paid off, but the market will probably 
begin to discount the increase in net earnings. 
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YEAR’S FIGURES SHOW MARKED EXPANSION. 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN ON HOME INDUSTRIES. 





rhe annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., was held on January 3ist in the Great Hall, Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E., presiding. 

Sir Alfred Lewis (Chief General Manager) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: In 
continuance of our policy of providing for the wants of our 
customers and securing new business wherever favourable 
opportunities present themselves, we have opened forty-two new 
branches during the year, bringing up the total number of 
our Offices in the United Kingdom to 1,262. 

I should like also to refer to the provision of facilities for 
the safe deposit after banking hours of moneys received by our 
clients. As a result of careful inquiries regarding the experience 
gained by our friends both in Europe and the United States, we 
have decided to install in such branches where the need appears 
to be urgent, a system of ‘‘ night safes’’ which we trust will 
prove useful to such of our customers whose hours of business 
are unduly prolonged, and who are unable to arrange themselves 
for the safe custody of their evening receipts. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 

Turning to our accounts, We are pleased to show a satis- 
factory increase in all our figures, the summation of the balance- 
sheet reaching £329,698,670 against £305,444,270 last year. The 
Capital and Reserve remain the same, but there is a notable 
increase in the amount of our deposits on December 31st of about 
£17,000,000, and I am glad to say the sums derived from our 
smaller account holders and depositors included in this amount 
show considerable expansion. Our Liabilities for Acceptances, 
Endorsements, &c., also show an advance over last year’s figures 
of over £7,000,000, while on the assets side of the balance-sheet, 
the larger figures represented by our Cash, Balances with other 
Banks, &c., Money at Call, represent satisfactory and appropriate 
additions to our most liquid assets. 

We have made a change in this year’s balance-sheet in the 
manner in which our Bills Discounted appear. Our Treasury 
Bills, amounting to £28,765,000, are now shown separately from 
Bills payable by British firms and institutions in the United 
Kingdom. On December 31st, 1927, our holding of British Govern- 
ment Treasury Bills amounted to £27,600,000. 

Our Advances to Customers again show an increase, and, 
like our Commercial Bills, indicate the increased facilities we are 
affording our customers throughout the country. 

Our Profit and Loss Account, after providing for all bad and 
doubtful debts, shows a balance of £2,108,663 (against £2,093,452 
at the end of 1927) and after adding the balance carried forward 
from the previous account of £863,476, we have now £2,927,140 
with which to deal. The interim dividend paid in July has 
absorbed £853,147, and the final dividend we have declared will 
require a similar amount ; we propose to transfer £100,000 to the 
Pension Fund ; £100,000 to Bank Premises Account, and £200,000 
to strengthen our Contingency Fund, leaving us with £865,845 to 
carry forward. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


I am glad to say that not only do the balance-sheet figures 
we are able to put before you to-day constitute a record in the 
history of the Bank, but we have fully shared in the record 
figures for turnover of all Banks, which the Clearing House 
Report discloses. It may interest you to know which sections of 
our business are responsible for the larger figures. There is a 
gratifying increase in the turnover of the Country Branches 
which gives us ground for belief that the industrial side of the 
business of the Bank as a whole is being maintained. There has 
been a decrease in the turnover in coal, iron, steel, and in the 
textile industries, but there has been a satisfactory increase in the 
volume of business in shipping, leather, hosiery, lace and pot- 
tery, as well as in our agricultural accounts ; indeed, all the 
other sections of the Bank’s business with the exception of those 
mentioned above, show an expansion in turnover. Some of the 
sub-divisions in these various trades show slightly unfavourable 
movements, but as a whole there has been expansion which 
affords considerable encouragement. In referring to iron and 
steel, I have had in mind the raw material end ; in some of the 
branches of the heavy industries, progress has heen shown. 
It is interesting to see that, according to the public returns of the 
various sections of trade, the experience of our own business is 
generally in harmony with the conditions of industry throughout 
the country. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


Perhaps the most important financial events of the past 
year have been the transfer of the currency notes to the Bank 
of England, the amalgamation of that issue with their own, the 


creation of the £1 and 10s. Bank of England notes and the 
publication by that institution of a new form of account in which 
Bank balances appear for the first time week by week as a 
separate 1lem, 

The passing of the Currency and Bank Notes Act marks the 
termination of the last of the financial expedients necessitated 
by the outbreak of war, and fulfils the last of the principal 
recommendations of the Cunliffe Committee of 1918, and tine 
Gold Standard Committee of 1924. The Act restores, with cone 
or two exceptions, the principles of our pre-war system. We 
still adhere to the principle of allocating our gold holding to the 
service of our note issue and of a fixed though enlarged fiduciary 
issue ; but while an increase in our stock of gold is still the 
main basis for an expansion of the note issue, simpler machinery 
has been provided for permitting a temporary excess of the 
sum of £260,000,000, the normal limit of the fiduciary issue, a 
provision which may be of great service in times of genuinely 
increased trade activity. 


HEAVY INDUSTRIES 

It is gratifying to observe an improvement in the engineering 
and shipbuilding industries. The Sheffield trade in high-class 
steel, steel alloys, engineers’ tools, &c., shows expansion especi- 
ally in the latter months of last year, and, generally speaking, 
business has improved in most of the secondary industries in 
this section. 

We are all glad to note the progress which has been made 
in the efforts put forward for the reorganization of the coal 
and heavy industries. Uneconomic pits and out-of-date works 
are being closed down; amalgamations of similar and even 
competitive interests are the order of the day, and arrangements 
are being made for combined selling. Management is being 
overhauled in order to secure the greatest efficiency and 
economy, and there has been a distinct advance in sympathetic 
co-operation between employed and employers. I trust these 
efforts will be crowned with success. We may expect also that 
these important industries will benefit in no small degree from 
the Government’s derating proposals now before Parliament, 
and it must be a satisfaction to us all that this effort has been 
made to relieve productive industry, and especially those 
branches of our trade which are struggling towards a profit- 
earning basis, from the heavy burden of rates, to which I have 
previously referred on more than one occasion. As has been 
well said, you may tax the profits of industry but you must not 
tax the tools of industry by which those profits are produced. 


TEXTILES 


As far as textiles are concerned, the depression which during 
the last few years has pervaded the cotton trade shows little 
signs of dispersion. Institutions engaged on specialities and 
holding a virtual monopoly, as well as those engaged in the 
finishing of goods, show a decided improvement over last year. 
Spinners engaged on fine counts have probably done well but 
in the case of those engaged on coarse yarns, losses are probably 
more prevalent than profits. 

As regards the wool textile industry, the year 1928 opened 
with much optimism and there was increased activity in most 
sections, both here and on the Continent of Europe. Wool 
prices were somewhat high, and continued to rise in the early 
spring. This was attributed to a fear of a serious shortage in 
the Australian clip, and to the anticipation of an increased con- 
sumption throughout Europe. Both estimates proved to be 
wrong, and our merchants, spinners and manufacturers found 
themselves with dear raw material, and faced with a falling 
demand for finished products. From Easter onwards there was 
an increasing decline in activity amongst machinery users, who, 
in view of the situation, bought their raw material, as it were, 
from hand to mouth. So much did demand fall away that in 
order to keep their machinery going and the nucleus of their 
employees together, much price cutting was indulged in by 
producers with unremunerative results. To-day spinners and 
manufacturers are not in the mood for speculation. There is a 
longing for a firm market, free from the wide fluctuations which 
have been experienced in the last few years, and for a bigger 
outlet for wool products at home and abroad. In this question 
of overseas demand. however, our wool textile friends are up 
against the fact that nations which never before made their 
own yarns and cloths, nor did their own processing, have, in 
the course of years, become industrialized, have equipped them- 
selves with machinery, and are making goods which, if not 
of the same quality and craftsmanship, have had a serious effect 
on this branch of our great staple industries. It is undeniable, 
too, I think, that the appearance of these manufacturers in the 
primary market tends to keep up the price of the raw material 
at a higher level than used to be the case. Our overseas com- 
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pelitors, however, are able io offset this condition of things by 

their production, Which, for well known reasons, is 

much lower than th prevailing in the West Riding of York- 


cost ot 








shirt lu is a matter fur gratification, however, that in the very 
high-class goods trade vur manufacturers have succeeded in 
surmounting the barriers which have been erected throughout 


the world to stem the fiow of thei exports. 


BRITISH TRADE POSSIBILITIES IN CHINA 
I cannot help thinking that at the present moment great 
possibilities exist for the development and expansion of all 
sections of our trade. For some time now China has presented 


an almost closed door to any development, certainly, of our 
export trade ; indeed, during the past few years, it has been 
seriously curtailed owing to the disturbed conditions in that 
country. The hostility which existed to British interests arose, 


! believe, in the main, from gross misunderstandings engendered 
and fostered by communistic propaganda, but at last there are 

gns of more settled conditions. The new Anglo-Chinese Tariff 
freaty which was skilfully negotiated by our displomatic repre- 
sentatives and signed in December of last year, has been fol- 
lowed by the formal recognition of the Nanking Government by 
H.M. Government. The reports which have reached me from 
China lead me to believe that at all events in that part of China 
exists a more friendly attitude to British interests and 





trade than has been the case for many years, and it is now 
for us to take advantage of this possible opportunity. China is 
in need of many of the goods we manufacture, and, I under- 


stand, is willing to enter into negotiations as to the terms on 
which they can be supplied. 

We must, I think, recognize that great changes have taken 
place in the last five years in the national sentiment of the 
Chinese people. They wish to negotiate with European firms 
direct without the intervention of agents and compradors, a 
great change and one which will necessitate a radical rearrange- 
ment in the methods and practice of our great merchant firms 
in that country, They are, of course, better able than I to weigh 
the risks and advantages involved in such a change, but if we 
do not show ourselves ready to meet our prospective customers 
it is certain someone else will. It seems to me that if our 
manufacturers and merchants are still imbued with the spirit 
of enterprise and energy which enabled their forefathers to 
lav the foundation of our vast trade with the Far East, they will 
seriously consider the position, for, in spite of the great changes 
aod possible risks involved, in spite of the difficulties even of 
conducting business with the Chinese in their own language, 
there seems to me to be a great opportunity of extending all 
sections of our trade with that great country which, if neglected 
now, may not recur. 

The state of our agricultural industry still leaves much to 
be desired, and although speaking generally last season was a 
good one, I doubt whether farmers, as a whole, have made much 
money, 


BANKS AND TRADE: REPLY TO CRITICISMS 


From time to time, both in the press and on the platform, 
criticisms are made regarding the policy of the English Banks, 
particularly with regard to the facilities they provide for the 
trading public. These comments are generally more insistent 
during times of trade depression, and perhaps it might not be 
inappropriate for me to-day to say a few words on this subject. 
These criticisms take a varied form; it is said that the Banks 


do not provide sufficient accommodation to meet the require- 
ments of traders generally; that they lend too much money 
either to financiers in the City or to foreign firms and thus 


deprive manufacturers and other traders of accommodation. It 
is difficult to reply to general criticisms in other than general 
terms, but I would ask those who are inclined to believe ill of 
the Banks to consider the following remarks :— 

In our own case, on December 31st last, the total amount of 
made in our principal City Offices in London, repre- 
sented 28 per cent. only of the deposits gathered through those 
Offices, whereas the advances made through the channel of the 


advances 


whole of our other Offices represented 60 per cent. of their 
deposits. In regard to the City advances, it must not be over- 
looked that they also include loans to important commercial 


undertakings, and I think you will see from this that there has 


been no starvation in the facilities granted by our Provincial 
Branches to our large agricultural] interests and to industrial 
rns established throughout the country. The published 
igures of the Joint Stock Banks provide in themselves striking 
cle f the inereased facilities which have been afforded 
rs in the course of the last few years In 1913 the 

ces of English banks were under £500.000,000, while at the 


1928, this figure was over £1,000,000.000, and the rates at 
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The Seventy-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Share- a third, roughly speaking, goes to its depositors by way of 





fiolders Was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the Bank) who presided, 
said : 

In going through the Balance-Sheet you will not find any 
marked changes calling for special comment as compared with 
the tigures presented to you last year. On the liabilities side 
the items for Capital and the Reserve Fund remain the same. 
Our current, deposit, and other accounts show a reduction of 
about £5,000,000. This may, perhaps, be a matter of some sur- 
prise to you. The reduction occurs wholly in the City, Our 
figures oulside this area show a material and satisfactory in- 
crease. It is true that we had offers of large but apparently 
transitory floating balances in the City towards the end of the 
year, but they were subject to such high rates that we preferred 
not to take them, aS We were unable to see in what way they 
could be profitably employed in this country at the rates sug- 
gested. You will no doubt agree with me that merely for the 
sake of increasing our figures it is not desirable to take unprofit- 
able business. ‘““Window dressing’’ in deposits is no more 
desirable than is ‘** window dressing ”’ in cash. It must also be 
remembered that unduly high rates for deposits would eventually 
tend in the direction of forcing up rates charged to customers 
in trade advances. 

The number of new accounts opened during the year show a 
net increase Over last year of more than 50,000. 

Our acceptances are more than double the figure at which 
they appeared last year. This is an undoubted sign of increas- 
ing trade for this country, and it is perhaps partly caused by 
the higher rates ruling in the United States of America. This 
item includes nothing but acceptances. All other engagements, 
such as endorsements, guarantees, confirmed credits, &c., appear 
under the next heading, which also shows a considerable 
increase as compared with last year, There is no particular 
significance attaching to this. 


CASH AND OTHER ASSETS 

On the assets side of our Balance-Sheet our cash shows a 
percentage to our public liabilities of 12.0 as compared with a 
percentage last year of 12.6. This percentage is within 0.4 per 
cent. of the amount of our weekly average percentage of cash 
held throughout the year. 

Of our money at call and short notice only 17 per cent. repre- 
sents Stock Exchange fortnightly loans. 

The next few items show very little variation as compared 
with last year, with the exception of Treasury Bills, which are 
£5,000,000 down. An apparent increase of £3,000,000 in Colonial 
and Foreign Bills requires explanation. It is due to the fact 
that last year the Colonial and Foreign Bills held by our 
Branches were not included in this total, whereas this year the 
analysis has been made more complete, 

There is also some reduction in our Investment figure, which 
has resulted in the realization of a handsome profit. 

There is a small increase in the valuation of our holding in 
the National Bank of Scotland Limited, due to the fact that this 
Bank during the last year added to its Reserve Fund, and, as 
you will see from the note in the Balance-Sheet, our holding is 
valued on the basis of the capital paid up, the Reserve Fund and 
undivided profits, without taking any credit for goodwill. 

Our holding in Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank 
Limited has been increased owing to a fresh issue of capital 
by that Bank. 

Our loans and advances remain very near the old figure, and 
I shall in a moment give you some closer analysis of the 
amounts coming under this heading. I do not think I need 
trouble you with any other of our assets. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 

Our Profit and Loss Account, as you will see, shows that 
the net amount brought in, after making even fuller provision 
than usual for bad debts, is about £52,000 more than it was 
last year, and appears at the figure of £2,528,000. 

You will see from our Report that we have placed £250,000 
to Bank Premises, an amount of £300,000 to Staff Superannuation 
Fund, and that we recommend the payment of a final dividend 
on the ‘‘A”’ shares at the rate of 16% per cent. per annum, and 
a final dividend on the ‘‘B”’ shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. These amounts absorb respectively £958,197 1s. 4d. and 
£28.745 18s. 5d. This will leave to be carried forward to the 
Profit and Loss Account of the current year £490,036 13s. 2d.—a 
few thousands more than last vear. 

The profit figure for the year I think you will consider a 
Satisfactory one, especially When vou realize, as I have already 
indicated, that the provision which we have made for bad debts 
has been this year heavier than we have experienced recently. 
Bankers are no more free from the inevitable economic results 
if such a disastrous year as 1926 than are other trading concerns. 

It should be a matter for congratulation to every individual 
in the country that the prudent policy of bankers in the past of 
building up large reserves enables them to continue to give 
generous help to trade even when times are not so good, and 
that these reserves themselves, by adding to the profit-earning 
apacity of the bank, help to maintain a satisfactory stability in 
the level of profits. 

It may be interesting for vou to hear that on an average 

rv the last three years, out of every pound earned by the Bank 


interest. Another third goes to the staff in payment of salaries, 
pensions and other benefits, including yearly allocations to the 
Superannuation Fund, leaving only one-third to meet all other 
expenses, such as rent, rates and taxes, stationery, special 
allocations to premises and other accounts, provision for bad 
debts, and, lastly, dividends for shareholders. 


ADVANCES 

Foliowing the practice of the last two years I give some of 
the more important results of the analysis of this item. The 
classification which we adopt is that employed by the Federation 
of British Industries, and you will realize that the analysis was 
made in October, and that therefore the figures do not coincide 
exactly with those which are summarized in our Balance-Sheet, 
but they are a sufficiently accurate indication of the general 
trend. The biggest item, both in the number of accounts and 
the extent of the loans, appears under the heading ‘ Personal 
and Professional.’’ But it must be remembered that this heading 
is of an omnibus character, and includes many accounts which 
on a more rigid analysis would come in some other category. 
For instance, if a private individual borrows money to build a 
house, or to improve his land, or to put into his business, such 
advances ought strictly to be classified under Building, Agricul- 
ture, or the appropriate trade concerned. But we have not found 
it practicable to analyze so fully this group of accounts. This 
section shows an increase over last year of over two millions 
and a quarter. Under the headings of ‘‘ Wool,” ‘ Oils and 
Fats,” ‘‘ Paper and Printing,’’ ‘‘ Banking, Insurance and 
Finance,’ we find increases as compared with last year of sums 
varying between £600,000 and £800,000, and in the case of ‘ Silk, 
Linen, Lace, Clothing, Carpets,’”’ &c., there is an increase of 
nearly half a million. 

On the other hand, there are reductions of about £1,000,000 
under each of the headings, ‘‘ Engineering,’ ‘‘ Shipping and 
Shipbuilding,”’ ‘‘ Coal,’’ and ‘t Miscellaneous,”’ and a reduction of 
£1,750,000 under the heading of ‘* Cotton.” 

‘* Agriculture.” Which borrows more from us than any cate- 
gory with the exception of ‘‘ Personal and Professional,’’ is 
£200,000 down, and there is a similar reduction in the case of 

3rewing and Distilling.”’ 

In nearly all other cases the variation is under £100,000, with 
the exception of ‘ Retail,’’ and ‘‘ Theatres and Hotels,’’ which 
both show an increase of about £300,000, while ‘“‘ Foodstuffs and 
Tobacco,” and ‘‘ Public Utility,” are each about £400,000 down. 

I would again like to point out, as I did when reviewing 
our 1926 figures, that in the case of nearly 85 per cent. of the 
total number of our overdrafts the average overdraft is only 
about £600, which shows not only how well spread our advances 
are, but also indicates that the ‘‘small man” is by no means 
neglected by us. 


THE CONTROL OF THE NOTE ISSUE 

No banker can very well refer to the events of 1928 without 
some allusion to the date of November 22nd, when the amal- 
gamation of the Currency Note issue with that of the Bank of 
England took place. The Bank’s fiduciary issue has been raised 
from £19,750,000 to £260,000,000, and all Notes in excess of that 
amount must be covered by gold pound for pound. Some elas- 
ticity is provided for an expansion of this limit with the consent 
of the Treasury in cases where it is desirable. The Act returns 
the control of our currency to the Bank of England and 
definitely removes it from political interference, thus conforming 
with a principle laid down by the International Conferences 
at Brussels in 1920 and Genoa, in 1922, as also in the Dawes 
Report. 

This measure was a natural corollary to our resumption of 
the gold standard, and like that operation provided an occasion 
for some criticism of our monetary policy. 

This criticism received a curious and unreasoned support in 
some quarters. On examination of the actual facts the accusa- 
tion brought against the Bank of England and the Banks appears 
to be based on grounds which are found to be a complete vindica- 
tion against the charges. The Bank of England is accused of 
being the cause of depression in industry since March because it 
did not create an expansion of credit based on its temporary in- 
creased holding of gold early in the year, while bankers gener- 
ally are blamed fr not giving to industry the full support it 
required. 

Subsequent events amply justified this restraint on the part 
of the Bank of England, and by its foresight it was enabled to 
contemplate with equanimity the loss of gold which followed in 
the Autumn, and instead of subjecting trade to the handicap of 
fluctuating rates of interest and unstable conditions, it enabled 
us to enjoy the benefit of an unchanged Bank Rate through the 
entire year. 

I now beg to move: ‘*‘ That the Report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Directors therein. a dividend be declared for 
the half-year ended December 3!st last on the paid-up capital of 
the Company at the rate of 163 per cent. per annum on the “A”’ 
shares, and at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on the “B” 
shares, payable, less Income Tax, on and after February 2nd, 
1929,”” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., 

Deputy Chairman, and carried unanimously. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. __ APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 





CORNWALL. ‘EDU CATION ATION COMMIT TEE. 


REFORMED INNS BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED) 


on FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS ANTED immediately, temporary Assistant Master for General 
4 AND HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’s REFRESH- Elementary Science and Botany to School Certificate standard. Sub 
ant = 7 = ¢ ist z sidiary subjects—Elementary Mathematics, Geography, Physical Training and 
MENT Hous! gE at Lrp. Games. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
rake REed . George’: ) > 192 > re ae. e Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and 
P.R.H rb td., a House, 1 199 Reg nt St., Wat. .ddressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School, Bude, and 
—_—__— - should be returned to him as soon as possible. 
F. R. PASCOF, : 
ONGSHAW-—-THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated on ; Secretary for Education 
National Trust property on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.—Apply Holiday Comey Hall, ag 
Fellowship, Ltd., * Hightield,” London, N.W.11. February 5th, 1929. 


OTOR-CYCLIST, owner of fast combination, wants companion CORNWALL EDU CATION COMMITTEE. 
with solo machine, for trip through France and Spain in Easter Holiday. ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
Must be able to pay own expenses. Communicate Whitney Straight, ain sddeninieae 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon. ANTED, for April 30th, Form Mistress, Graduate in Arts, 
ceerartnaiinitednisitnimpnimmgmmrineminmen ‘ally qualified in English. Ability to help with games essential. 











Salary according to the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Form of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and 
. 1 addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School, St. Austell, 
EDUCATIONAL. ind should be returned to him not later than February 16th. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 





County Hall, Truro. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. we sth. 909. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 

Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 2 . ; : : 
Games, &c Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD.-—The Council will shortly 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. proceed to the election of a resident Tutor in Classics, the appointment 
to take effect from October Ist, 1929. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Principal, to whom applications should be sent before February 22nd. 


D.. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOLGELLEY.—For 


Prospectus apply to the Headmistress. 





i - : LT ‘T HE late H. W. MASSINGHAM’S SECRETARY, who has con- 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, ‘eteet School, St. siderable experience in journalistic, publicity, and organising work, and 
Leonards-on-Sea.—An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competi translation (German and French), seeks post.—Box 1,097, THE Nation, 38, Great 
tion to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 8st, 1929. Last day of entry James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
March 23rd Examination early in May.—Apply to the Head Mistress. 














foe AMBRIDGE.—The Perse School, founded A.D. 1615. Boarding 
nd ! 


Day School for ies s, giving Public school Education in close MISCELLANEOUS 

ity to the University and paying special attention to individual needs . 

i sceptional facilities for the study of languages, ancient and modern, and of 
science Preparatory Department for junior boys, O.T.C., Scouts, etc. School 
House in grounds of 6 acres within short distance of playing fields (28 acres) 


Apply Headmaster, Perse School Hous« You can earn meney 
— | at home in whole 

anes ame ne a or spare time writ- 

for 








CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). ing Show Cards 
Sead Mastes Mr. ALLAN P. Mottram us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 
all — completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 

. mepicat particulars and booklet free. - : . : 
TRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. Music Scholarship of £35 [Write at_once loreal Show Card Service, Hitchin. 

per annum, increasable to £70, will be offered in March. For particulars 
apply Headmaster. Usual scholarship examination for the award probably of satiate ” = antenna nti ain nai tit = cea ie 
six scholarships and a few exhibitions held in June. These are additional to . . 

reductions for sons of Clergy and Officers. IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM Cigarettes! Real, pure 
— - —_—— _— Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the Connoisseur. Only 
6s. Od. per 100, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 8d. for 100, 6d. 800, 
9d. 500. 1,000 post free for 57s, 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


___LITERARY. J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90, PICCADILLY, W.1. 




















All SHOULD READ, “ The Past and Future Developments of IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman's Rhodesian Cigarettes. 
Electricity and its bearing on World Peace.” By H. G. Massincham. Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. 
Just published by Hutchinson's, London. At all Booksellers, 6d. A smooth, sweet smoke. js. Od. per 100, postage gd. extra; 888. for 500, 

3 : postage 9d.; 75s. per 1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 80, PICCADILLY. 








B OOKPL ATES.—Original exclusive » desta from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Fastcastle Street, London, W.1. 


i a RFA! HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 
ill 


ames Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 
HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 














F INEST ENGLISH HONEY, GUARANTEED PURE, 
YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000; prompt and careful werk.— 10/9 per 7-Ib. tin. Carriage paid. 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampter. Hodgkinson, St. Michael’s, Tenterden, Kent. 


A! CALL TO THE NATIONS.—You must read “ The Royal 
Religion ” for a healthy, peaceful, progressive and spiritual humanity. 
Post paid, Is. 6d. Secretary, Hatov Press, 77, Blenheim Crescent, Ladbroke If you find any difficulty in obtaining the NATION and 
Grove, London, W.11. ATHENAEUM locally, you should order it to be supplied by 
- —<—$_—_—_—_ ae post from this office. 
OOKS on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 Inland and Abroad: 3 months 7/6; 6 months 15)-; 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions 12 months £1 10s. 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free: mention yore Books 
purchased.—FOYLES, "321 123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. ORDER FORM. 
= — —————SS=— — — To The Manager, ‘ The Nation and Atheneum,” 38, €reat 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 


For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. Please send me “ The Nation and Atheneum” by post 


Goddard Ss weekly. I enclose cheque or Postal Order for 
Plate Powder oo 


Sold everywhere 64 I~ 2-&4- ~ 
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